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OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS 


nurse who has her work in tl 
st districts of London will have a fair 
discouraging and disheartening task of 
teacher to bring the anemic and de- 
hild of the slums up to the standard 
weak body, the listless mind, not only 
benefit, but most frequently suffer last- 

y from any attempt to force the pace. 
intages that such cases would derive from 
instruction, combined with wholesome 
bodily care, have long been admitted, 
any was the first country to make any 
experiment in this direction. In 1904 
open-air school was opened at Charlot- 
children backward from incipient 

or debility were taught and cured or im- 
t the same time. The school is in a large 
Charlottenburg, and consists of 
sheds open on one, two, or all sides, a 
and kitchen. The children arrive 
7 p.m. to their own 


school 


St near 


lation 
n and return at 7 
'hey have during the day light, whole- 
s, short lessons to small classes, and 
ames, physical exercises, and outdoor 
the beginning the doctor deals mostly 
e clothing, the regulation of the daily 





life, and the ordering of baths. These last form 
an important part in the treatment. From the 
first the experiment was a success. Attention, 
general character, and appearance all improved 
The average increase per child per week was 4 lb 
It was a cold and rainy summer, but none of the 
children suffered from colds. The first year the 
school was open for three months, the 
year for six months, and the third and fourth 
years for eight months, from April till Christmas, 
when snow was on the ground, and in the latter 
experiments the percentage of cures or improve- 
ments was higher. Other open-air schools are 
now being carried on in different parts of Ger- 
many. 

The first experiment of the same kind in Eng- 
land was also made in 1904 at Knolls Green, near 
Manchester. It consists of a corrugated iron and 
brick building, with dormitories, schoolroom, 
dining room, and domestic offices. There are 
flower and vegetable gardens, and a playing field 
of four acres, where bell tents are erected ‘in 
summer for extra children. It is open from April 
till October, and the children go there with their 
own teachers in relays for a fortnight, the parents 
paying 7s. towards expenses and railway fare 
This school produces very good results, but in 
scope and thoroughness is behind the Charlotten 
burg one. 

An open-air school more on the German lines 
was opened at Bostall Woods, near Woolwich 
last year. It is in an open glade of twenty acres 
surrounded by wooded banks. There are two 
rough wooden structures for dining and shelter 
The children sleep in their own homes. The in- 
struction when possible is given in the open air 
and there is plenty of singing, physical exercise, 
and handwork. _ The medical supervision is under 
the care of the L.C.C. Medical Inspectors. Each 
child is weighed and measured weekly, and Tall 
quist’s tests for ascertaining the percentage of 
hemoglobin in the blood are applied at admission 
and at the end of the first ten weeks. Here also 
great improvement in general physique and steady 
progress in character are shown. 

There are also three open-air schools in London 
itself—at Birley House, Forest Hill, at Shrews- 
bury House, Shooter’s Hill, and at Montpelier 
House, Kentish Town—where the idea is carried 
out as far as existing conditions will allow 
Twenty acres of glade and a pine forest are ideals 
that few can attain, but more fresh air and out- 
door work for school children can be obtained by 
a little trouble, and school nurses should never 
cease to use their influence in this direction 
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NURSING NOTES 


Our ENEMIES 


7. hese days when medical subjects are dis- 
issed in every household, and when the live- 
liest ar ents take place regarding all branches 
of m« science, it is well for a nurse to be 
prepared with an answer to the many criticisms 
For a racy, humorous and 


that may be olfered 
common-sense article on the subject we commend 
her t Ir. Stephen Paget’s lecture on ‘* The Op- 
ponents of our Profession,"’ which he delivered 
to the Abernethian Society, and which is reprinted 


in St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal 
Mr. Paget asks why certain sets of people dis- 
loctors, and thinks a reaction has set ir 


rainst the former rather fulsome admiration of 
Among enemies he does not in- 


th profession 
clude diet-reformers, and his words on this sub 


ject are worth pondering; they foreshadow a 
reform in our manner of eating ‘* If a man car 


thrive o1 ipples and nuts, that is his affair; and 


you will hardly deny that our nation has an exag- 
verated idea of the value of meat He questions 
the va of Sunday’s joint eaten hashed at Wed- 

lay linner and of the ““ seraps ”’ which 
the poor buy for 2d. ‘‘ The vegetarians, though 


they carry their principles to the very edge of a 
i then go Over it, may be wiser than 
some of us, who attribute a purely fanciful im- 
portance to every ounce of stuff that once was 
You will live to see less meat 

our English dic ; 
I real enemies Mr. Paget class files as anti- 


vaccinationists, anti-vivisectionists, and Christia 


S H | to the two former that 
they do think for themselves—‘‘ they offend with 
their 3 opel hey would not be half so bad 
f tl so sure that they are good.’’ 

l'} nti-v nationist throws out arguments 
which are not facts, and to fight 
hit mus armed with ‘‘ weapons of preci 

v | obtained from the leaflet 

tl Jen? Ss ty I} anti-v sectionist 

desperately in earnest; so much in earnest 

hat iy rood faith he makes statements ‘‘ both 

false and brutal ’’; too long he has been allowed 

ontradicted, but now he is to be met 

with scientific data, published by the Research 

Defence Society, which Mr. Paget hopes nurses 

iS ll as doctors will join. -** We fight lies,’’ he 

sal ‘this is a most exciting occupation, far 
re interesting, for example, than bridge.’’ 

These tv sections Mr. Paget seems to delight 
n fighting, but he gives way to a comic despair 

fore the Christian Scientists. It is a ‘* carica- 

ire of all decent and sane thought’’; it is a 

SV religion I the rich, it ‘‘ fools them to the top 


of their bent but it is so hard to fight because it 


words, Reality 


unintelligibk ** Certain big 
Being, the One, the All, the Infinite, the Universe 
thes words, which have been o1 the lips of men 


su tl lawn of Greek thought, are now dragged 


through the mud by a false creed which could not 


iv which of them means what From Mrs 
s a faint sickly 


} i,j s dread ] hool here con 








smell, as of Plato gone bad. Henceforth, if a man 
would be of the Church of Christ Scientist, he 
must set himself to the black art of self-hynotism ; 
he must live in a sort of sham world which is all 
of it subject, and none of it object, a world which 
is nothing but chaos turned respectable. It is 
plain, surely, that Christian Science has one posi- 
tive feature, and only one: that is, its absolute 
hostility to the Christian faith.”’ 

He advises us to admit the influence of mind 
over body, but to ask the Christian Scientist how 
she explains away that article of Christian faith, 
‘* He suffered ’’; ask her whether her Deity is any- 
thing more, after all, than a string of words, taken 
at random out of the original Greek, and spoiled 
in the taking. 

In concluding, Mr. Paget proposed the toast, 
‘* All who love us, and all who hate us.’’ adding. 
‘only, we need not wish good health to the fol- 
lowers of Christian Science. We will accept their 
assurance that there is no such thing as ill 
health 

Eye Work at PHILADELPHIA 

['nE two nurses who went to America from the 
Royal Ophthalmic Hospital, Moorfields, about a 
year ago, have been quite successful in carrying 
on the work there The methods at the Wells 
Hospital at Philadelphia do not seem to differ 
greatly from ours. The position of matron is 
filled by the doctor's wife, who also does the ad- 
ministrative work of the hospital, but is not a 
trained nurse. One of the two sisters who was 
fully trained in general work as well as eye work 
has been made superintend: nt of the nursing de- 
partment, the other working as a sister 

It is interesting to hear that the matron of the 
Manhattan Eye, Ear, and Throat Hospital in 
New York visited Moorfields a few days ago, and 
xpressed much admiration at all she saw. This 
was the more gratifying for the matron in that 
this lady had visited many continental hospitals 
on her way, and considered Moorfields quite the 
best she had seen. 

RECOVERY AFTER LAPAROTOMY. 

Ow1nG to the rapid healing of the wound after 
abdominal operations, patients now get up much 
sooner than formerly, and a French doctor has 
had excellent results from letting patients get up 
after twelve days, and leave hospital on the 15th 
day. He considers that harm is done by defeca- 
tion and micturition in the horizontal position, by 
attempts to sit up, and by many other move- 
ments made by a patient kept for a long time in 
bed. While the abdominal wall does not suffer 
from an early release from bed, the general health 
is much improved, and the patient ceases to 
suffer from failing appetite, sluggish intestines, 
and general debility 





A COMMITTEE meeting of Lady Dudley’s Nursing 
Scheme was held at 30 Molesworth Street, 
Dublin, last week. The chair was taken by the 
Countess of Aberdeen, who announced that Lady 
Dudley will hold a special committee meeting on 
September 3rd. Nurse McW. Keel’s resignation 
was accepted with much regret. 
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POST-GRADUATE LECTURES 


TO NURSES 
UTH-BREATHING AND ITS RESULTS 
RGEON who makes a speciality of nasa! 


very has wittily remarked that the nose 


roduced by the 


liscovered fifteen years ago: it is certain 
in recent years has this highly complex 
ived the attention its importance merits. 
se has many functions of different nature, 
as an organ of respiration that it is un- 
bly of the greatest importance and has 
eived the least attention. Not only is 
, convenient channel through which the 
ir may. travel, but the air in passing 
ts complicated twists and turnings is so 
to render it pleasant and harmless to 
ite epithelium lining the bronchial tubes 
i of the lungs. Contact with a large 
ucous membrane rich in minute blood 
rms the air so that it reaches the body 
ire before entering the lungs, and the 
small mucous glands so 
the mucous 


scattered in membrane, 


| foreign particles—whether bacteria or 


the nose 18 


fact, the inspired air undergoes a filtra- 
is actually so effective that it has been 
the upper and posterior parts of the 
ties are absolutely sterile of bacteria of 


weather the evidence of our handker- 
ufficient indication of what the nose can 
lirection of filtering the air we breathe, 
rembles to think what the condition of 


; might be if all that foreign matter had 


i to enter them 

that the air is warmed in its passagé 

at once made manifest if a 

ons be taken through the open mouth, 
be noted that the inspired air feels 
: 


colder than when taken through the 
teaches us that the proper channel 
*h to breathe is the nose, and this 
too strongly insisted upon, for if the 
thing through the mouth be con- 


only are the warming and filtering 
the nose rendered nugatory, but other 
serious import follow that one cannot 
ard the habit of mouth breathing as a 
s disability 
nfallible law of nature that an organ 
used fails to develop. This is as true 
is of any other part of the body, with 
it children who in early life have the 
» become mouth-breathers, grow up 
nched-looking noses and imperfectly 
which are the direct result of 
on. For the development of the 
whole depends very largely upon 
expansion of the cavities of the 
by the way, are very .much 
re extensive than is often sup- 
projection on the face giving but little 
the complicated pair of cavities ex- 


races 





tending upwards and backwards towards the base 
of the skull. The most serious effects of this 
defective development are seen in the upper jaws 
and the palate. Owing to the fact that the palate 
forms the floor of the nose, its growth is very 
largely dependent upon the expansion of this 
cavity, and if it does not fully expand, the palate 
fails to get pushed downwards into the position it 
ought to occupy, with the result that it is high and 
arched. But it is also narrow, for its lateral ex- 
tension depends also upon the lateral growth of the 
nose ; and this narrowness of the palate is of great 
importance, for upon it depends the shape the 
upper jaws must take. With the narrow palate 
the alveolar arches must necessarily be closer to 
gether and form with one another, where they 
meet in front, a much sharper angle, a more 
pointed arch, than if the palate were wider. 

This abnormal narrowness of palate and jaws 
has far-reaching results. The effect upon the 
shape of the face has been referred to, but there 
are other conditions which must claim our atten 
tion. During all that period of childhood in which 
these changes are being evolved, the re are, lying 
imbedded in the substance of the jaws, the perma 
nent teeth—teeth intended for a normal width of 
palate and jaw. Once formed they cannot chang: 
in course of time they erupt, only to find insut 
ficient room for their proper disposition side by 
side. They are forced to take up an irregula: 
unnatural arrangement; some being pushed fo 
ward, others set back behind their ordinary level 
Most striking is the pushing forward of the tw 
central incisor teeth—rendered all the more pro 
minent by the partially open mouth of these 
If this prominence is marked, the teeth of the 
lower jaw fail satisfactorily to meet thos ’ fy 
upper when the jaws are clenched, and the 
tion 
exist. 

The development of the lower jaw directly d 
pends upon that of the upper, and so it happens 
that in those cases in which the upp: 
and ill-developed the lower jaw is 
length and solidity, and is accompanied by 
and often a receding chin. The open mouth, the 
protruding LICISOl teeth, and the insignificant chir . 
together completing a picture very typical of the 
inveterate mouth-breather 

These may be classed as the str 
mouth-breathing We may now 
defects that ensu: 

Teeth which are irregularly placed have nume 
rous little nooks and crannies between then 
which, with the utmost care, it is next to impossible 
to thoroughly cleanse. And we all know how much 
or rather how little care the average child expends 
upon his teeth. Food collects in these spaces 
decomposes, and caries inevitably follows. This 
fact is not sufficiently realised, but there is ample 
proof of its truth. Numerous statistics have been 
obtained, and they prove beyond a possibility ot 
doubt that children who have adenoids, or are from 
any other cause mouth-breathers, are very m\ 
more subject to dental caries than ar 
who are normal in this respect 


cases 


known as ‘‘ superior protrusion ’’ is said t 


r jaw is sn all 
also small lf 


asma 


ictural results of 


consider other 


ich 


childrer 
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irbinate bon: 


One of the results of possessing teeth with 
rious cavities filled with decomposing food is 
that septic bacteria flourish luxuriantly in them, 
ind i yurse of time spread to adjoining struc- 
res, setting up a chronic inflammation which 
will last as long as the cause is operativ: The 
onsils become inv lved pass into a condition of 
cnroi inflammation and undé rgo enlargement. 
ror the tonsils the inflammation passes to the 
pharynx and the pharyngeal lymphoid tissue, and 
f that particular portion of the pharyngeal lym- 
hhoid tissue known as the pharyngeal tonsil 
omes involved in the inflammatory hyper- 
trop! then, adenoids may be said to exist We 
thus have the curious position ol adenoids result- 


‘from a condition which is itself the result of 


explanation 


idenouls rhe 
41clt noids ce 

of mouth-breathing 
‘ause. 

air from the nose 


that 


1S 
\ are |{ 
struct the passage 
hypertrophie: 





although 
mstitute perhaps the commonest cause 
the 
Enlarged tonsils ol 
to the pharynx ; 
Ss obstruct the passage ol air through 


yy no Means the only 
of 


1 


the nose; the constrained attitudes adopted by 
hildren when reading, writing, or sewing, by 
susing turgescence and swelling of the mucous 
membrane of the nose and throat, obstruct nasal 
respiration rhe clothing in which young children 
are enveloped 1s also an offender: it is always too 
tight round the neck and particularly round the 
chest, and is a bar to satisfactory breathing 
Avail t s an unusual thing for a child 
ti receive instruction in the very  neces- 
sary art of blowing the nose. Many young 
*hildy ul ven provided with a hand- 
rchief Secretions collect, become dry and 
hard, and ultimately completely block the nares, 
wit res t na tl e child is OT course unable 
»> bi he thro he nose at all; and when this 
app ) antly, tl child gives up all attempts 
it the difficult task of breathing through the nose 
und adopts tl sy expedient of mouth-breathing, 
tl ) r all of tl evil conseq ! s that have 
ne l lica I 
I r | } ea 1 hal dl r- 
nd taught st ffectively, and any ten- 
{ 1 oO I ithing should D watched ior 
und cl d as so is possib] 
ly tion with clothing it must ilways be 
remembered that st at the period when most 
care is needed, growth is most rapid and clothes 
hich when new are quite satisf ctory and allow 
movement of the chest, may be very rapidly 
vn long before they are worn out. It is 
. herefore, to clothe children in loosely-fitting 
irments erseys which will permit a consider 
r in size of the wearer before becoming 
Pack wringers can be isily made by cutting 
| broom-handle in two, shaping each piece 
I » about sixteen inches. Now double a 
W und her nds for the sticks to slip 
nr I This will mak the application of hot 
loths very easy and effectual and prevents burn- 
ing the hands of the nurse. 
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LEANLINESS AS 


By Dr. 


NOTEBOOK 


A CAUSE 









or DISEAs! 


REBER. 


ROM time immemorial man has attempt 
get rid of dirt and decay. 


We wash ours 


daily, the housekeeper sweeps and dusts, and 


washing of clothes and bed-linen is an in 


part ol housework. 


What 
Partly, no doubt, custom, which makes it 
grace to have a dirty face or a dirty house; partly 1D 
But most of u 
instinctively towards cleanliness through 


vanity, 


motive leads us to 


partly daintiness. 


conscious and inborn feeling. 


self-preservation, it is an inborn instinct ‘ 


seek cCieahi 


I believe that 


makes the human body keep away from ter ' 
that may be harmful. 
How far dirt is harmful is a difficult qu: fing 


The little gutter-urchin has no fear of dirt, and : 
refuse of the street is his plaything 


the 


surgeon washes his hands with the utmost 
for ten minutes to prevent the entry into a 


of septic matter. 


One man may feel well t r} 


he washes his hands but once a day; anotl n- little 


not exist 


denied that a certain degree of uncleanlines 8 Fren 
not hurt a strong man, while a weakly « Ay due 
thereby lay the seeds of mortal illness. lL cl 
words, a certain predisposition is necessary 
& man contracts an illness, and this predis} s th 
is hereditary. This explains why a strong tk 
child, born of healthy parents, and in tl It 
air all day long, can grow up healthy even f il 
it plays on a dunghill and gets covered with he 
and farm refuse; while the child of tube soap 
parents may get pleurisy or pneumonia fron Re 
dust. ture 
It is interesting to inquire how unclea a Gr 
may cause illness, and we should begin w If 
clean skin. The skin is not only a prot ur 


the body against heat and cold; 
a covering to protect the internal organs ns 

medium of exchange between the outs lothi 
breathes. 


+ 


1 
toe 


and the 


without a daily 


blood. The skin 


bath. 


Nor 





is not 


it 


It 


means of perspiration, gives off fluid excret 


If the skin 
normal exchange of oxygen suffers, and n 
gases may be retained in the body 
the openings of the sweat glands are stopp 
the sweat cannot reach the surface, 
more or less retained. 
tion is proved by the well-known instance it 
representing a golden angel in a pr - 
cold-l af il 
through the cessation of the skin functions 

If dust, and especially perspiration, is | 
on the skin, products of decomposition and 
tile fatty acids are produced, which giv 
odour 
causes of many irruptions, and the chief 


a child, 
wa 


sion, 


bad 


sore feet 


forced marches that perspiring feet if fre 

washed do not get sore, and the soreness is 

to uncleanliness, dirty socks, or bad footwea 
It is not only in this way that dirty skin is 





is covered with 


s covered over with 


and irritate the 


in soldiers. I have 


dirt, 


skin 


naturall; 


In ad par 
ee! 
. or 
and 
7 * y 
How dangerous this a 


c 4 


They 





notice 


often 


cal t 1ecor 
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it chiefly in its harbouring bacteria. It 
reckoned that a man evacuates 128 bil- 
ns of robes daily. The intestine of the new- 
is full of them a few hours after birth. 


AN INVALID’S BREAKFAST 


ERHAPS there is no food question which has 
provoked so much discussion as the subject of 


i nese nbers need not frighten us. A great breakfast, and yet in spite of food faddists, the 
8 any harmless, and some even are beneficial | average person believes in a substantial breakfast 


; 2 ’ 7:" j Tans , } ml 
digestion. Recently certain yeast | as a foundation for a good day’s work. The meal 


vanis have been used as curative agents In | jg equally important for invalids and con- 
skin diseases, and in Bulgaria a certain kind | yalescents, and as breakfast is the meal which 


ured by a bacillus and called yaghourt, | is taken when vitality and bodily powers are low, 

5 s considered healthy and, in Metchnikoff's | it deserves more careful consideration than any 
nds to longevity. other meal. 

But in dirt and earth there are bacteria which The first essential is promptitude and pune- 

lisease, and some of these getting off our | tuality of serving. It is not well to 

to the skin cause boils. Similar germs | patient from sleep, and especially that which the 

I get under our finger-nails and cause whitlows; | garly morning brings after a long night of restless- 

' ees ee oF chile and = irruptions often | ness, but as soon as possible after the patient 

seen on the faces of children who rub their dirty | wakes naturally the breakfast should be served 


arouse &@ 


I have often noticed such 


ers on their faces. 








A small amount of toilet should be performed, for 


} ; r oO} , > o¢ 5 . ; 
ses | oe es ge as — the the breakfast is eaten with greater relish if the 
nt Ss ) (Ee . > ° e 
hild pt eure ~ — “a cn # nid hands and face of the patient have been lightly 
} ‘ “J : aca * cA c ° 
ads = h oli eR nil ¢ “y no -— a ith sponged ; but it must not be overlooked that such 
sol ; ar we oe ae 3 ~ J ng my boy F operations are very tiring, and if they occupy too 
ar uU a J > 7A > =Te4 . ° S = 
ened! I ne ty , igs . ’ “ live o* | much time they produce exhaustion and a feeling 
+/ "AY : ~ =) ack les JeEac* e” ° ° *~ 
n 18 also due to tack of Cleanliness; | of languor which make eating either difficult or 
jecom] 7 urine or feces cause a rash. A ];. sibl , 
rencl tor has shown that consumption may be ee , , 
Pre vies q th f , I ; f littl In cases of acute illness, when only a liquid 
4 germs under the inger-nalis of lvtle | diet is allowable, milk answers best for this first 
childr “a . . 
v atta ly f 1 in th tl meal of the day. After a time, plain milk palls 
t S s oO 7 > ef “ . 
i : oh ere ond ce of ve earth | upon the appetite, and a change must be intro- 
S r fT. Le a f “ oc : c 7 0 co . . . . . 
- Psy , oS eee ueny among | duced, such as will not diminish the feeding value 
those v work on the land. “nn ‘ r +7: 2 
7 : : ; of the milk. By using’ boiling milk for making 
It is r that a dirty skin may cause all kinds ae gk : : 
. : : : “1p a weak infusion of tea or coffee, the beverage is 
f illness, and this proves the need for bathing : cht : “11. oa eal 
: - just as nourishing as plain milk, and is withal 
e whole body frequently with hot water and 43 hi 
Pris, . . more stimulating and refreshing. Cocoa made 
soap. Danton, one of the leaders in the French : “1s : . rigee ; 
p : : ne with milk is at the same time more stimulating 
Rey said, a century ago, ‘‘ Enough of cul- =e : on’ : 
r | educaiten ‘Sten dene: Week nein Gnd and more nourishing than plain milk, while the 
ture al 1ucé ° ] y so one . al ° 
ana POP ™ addition of a little caramel (i.e., sugar burnt 
a rOU . 
. . sas dork brown but not black) to the milk alters the flavour 
If w unt our skin when it is clean kept : "y : F 
a . : and colour without materially affecting its com 
’ I dirt, so that it may carry on a . 
4 t ‘ . : . q position. 
s ns unimpaired, we must always r. ,; , :, 
; iis With more substantial fare, milk should form 
nsis fresh, clean, and porous body- . ; : 
Lat] 4 F Pesce, the basis of the beverage, which can be varied 
hich will allow of free ventilation. | . ag m 
in the manner described above. The bread should 
AD Tare Rr eteg emcees _ be at least one day old, and the butter should be 
WORKING MOTHERS IN ITALY > 


in Italy are not allowed to work in fac- 
, for one month after confinement or mis 


the freshest and sweetest obtainable. Hot rolls, 
tea-cakes, or hot buttered toast should never find 
a place in an invalid’s menu. Cold toast is really 


par the loss of wages during that period is Byte 

ee! Maternity Bank is being started. To this preferable to bread if it is properly made, becaust 
lorking between the ages of 15 and 50are expected the heat applied to the surface tends to turn the 
j as well as their employers. The yearly | starch into dextrin, which is a more easily digested 
ove I é é a ) s. 3 { fa hl . - 1 

hi ie and a half lire (about 1s. 34.), of | Garbo-hydrate. The bread used in toast-making 
hi and employer each pay half, not ; 1: 

ru en for the poorest. Every mother re- should be at least one day old As many slices 
ive er confinement (£14s.),and she isbound | a8 are required should be cut off and placed ir 


rk for 30 days. 





the oven for about five minutes, so that it car 


dry slowly, for without this preliminary drying 


RE FOR DEPRESSION the inside of toast is ‘ stodgy ’’ when hot, and 
)y spirits of good resolution, one ounce | tough when cold. Both sides of the s 
of f good conscience; infuse these in a | be exposed to a clear fire until brown, and th« 
ha f the eal ¢ atience , 1 } 
ms he salt of patience, and add a few toast should be placed in a rack and served 
ig woes, which grow everywhere in the oe alien ff 
rde Take a handful of the blossoms of Hope, | 500% @8 PoOssiDle alter 1b Is ar - ; , 
‘ ulm of Providence, and, if possible, On account of the peristaltic stimulus whic! 
Ad of genuine Friendship. Reduce all to | they supply, cereals make an excellent first por- 
( a proper proportion of Content, flavour tion of a breakfast. but whatever cereal food is 










d judgment, and take as needed in 
ses according to the intensity of the 
A Reaper or “ Nursinc TIMes.” 





served to an inv alid should be thoroughly cooked 
1 1 


Rolled oats, wheat, barley, or sifted buckwheat 
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re excellent when served in the form of porridge 


ind it is better to choose the crushed rather than 
tne vnhnol grains since the crushing is accom- 
pushed by means of heated rollers, which act on 
the vegetable fat and prevent it from turning 
ral d \ Norwe vian oven is a useful adjunct 

in invalid’s room, because porridge cooked 


{ nd placed In it Is very thoroughly 
d, and only requires to be made a little 


hotter before it is served next morning An 
nt ibstitute is a hay nest, which can bs 

ide from a tea-chest or cube sugar-box with 

| [he porridge saucepan containing the hot 
ooked porridge should be wrapped in several 
thicknesses of flannel or fe lt and embedded in 


nay, chopped straw, or a mass of screws of paper, 
which, by preventing the escape of heat from the 
porridge saucepan prolongs the process of cooking 
h a gentle heat which assists in the softening 
the cellulose. Cream served with the porridge 
inswers better than milk in turning it into a 
l-balanced diet 
Eggs are, perhaps, the lightest and most 
nourishing fare for an invalid’s breakfast, but they 
r.eed most careful cooking or they are converted 
to indige stible food Both yolk and white con- 
sist practically of pure albumen, which com- 
mences to harden at a temperature of 180° Fahr., 
ind which, if heat d beyond 212° Fahr., becomes 
hard and leathery \n egg placed in boiling 
vater which is kept boiling for three and a half 
minutes has the white hardened to the indigestible 
stage, while the yolk is still light and unset 
lk of such an egg is the only part 


ou the yol 
lited to an invalid’s powers, another method of 
woking eggs should be adopted, as the white is 
almost as nourishing as the yolk, although it is 


not so well flavoured \ better plan is to place 
the egg in cold water and bring it to the boil, 
vhen, if it 1s lifted out the moment the first 


subble appears, the white and yolk will be equally 
eht and digs stible. 
Poached eggs are lighter than boiled eggs, and 


part ll rly Ia tab] SDOO! ful of vinegar is added 
} water in which they are poached ; the 

ir improves the colour of the white, and at 
tl san time prevents the hardening of the 
Scrambled eggs and omelets are 

ial isy of digestion, provided that they ar 
‘ved as soon as the egg is lightly set, and not 
ept standing by the side of the fire until they 


re hard and leathery 
Fish stands next to eggs in point of digesti- 


bility, but since albumen is abundant in fish, the 
principles underlying the cooking of fish are the 
san as those applied to the cooking oft eggs. 
[he flesh must not be heated to a temperature of 
212° Fal or the albumen hardens, and the 


fibrin becomes tough and stringy. What is known 
is boiled fish should never be allowed to boil 


It should be placed in water which is just below 
the boiling point, and kept at that temperature 
ntil it is cooked through. The time allowed 


lepends upon the size of the fish, but, roughly 
speaking, it should be half as long again as would 
be allowed if the fish were really boiled. Since 














mmersion in water tends to dissolve out j 
of the most valuable constituents of th: ; 
steaming is a better method to apply when cook 
ing fish for an invalid. The fish when prepared 
should be placed on an old plate, covered with 
1 basin, and stood on a saucepan of boiling water 


which should be kept boiling for half as long «vain 
as u the fish were boiled A little butter } "eq 
over the fish before it is steamed improves the 
flavour, but even without this it is mor , 
than fish which has been immersed in w 

Meat is rather too heavy to find a plac: 


early morning fare of an invalid, unless it takes 
the form of sweetbreads which have be R 
jected to long, gentle stewing, or calf ver 
which has been lightly fried. Liver shou ver 
be served to a diabetic patient on account of th. 
carbo-hydrate which it contains, and t! 
objection prevents sausages from being suitablk 
for the same class of patients. In fact, s wes 
should never be served to any invalid, 1 nh 
because pork, the supposed basis of most sa oes 
is unwholesome and indigestible, but on int 
of the miscellaneous and unknown var of 
ingredients found in sausages which are not home- 
made. 

The objection to meat as a breakfast 1 lies 
in the fact that it becomes more ind tik 
when taken with tea than when taken with any 
other beverage. Even tea which is mad tl 
most approved plan of pouring off the infusion 
when it has stood for two or three minutes 
contains a certain amount of tannin, and as the 
action of tannin on gelatine, which is found in 


meat. is to harden it, the muscle fibres of the 
meat become enveloped in a capsule of hardened 


celatine. which resists the action of the gastric 
juice. It has been found that meats w! hav 
been salted and smoked agree better th tea 
than do meats which are fresh. For tl SO! 
bacon and ham are more easily digested 1 

fresh meats when taken with tea. Not loes 
the lean part of the meat dissolve n silt 
but smoking seems to have a curious n ¢ 

the fat, rendering it of a granular nature w! ck 


is less rich and more easily digested 
ordinary fat of meat, but when the patient whose 
increasing strength has permitted hin 
bacon and ham in the dietary has r 
stage there need be very little differ made 





between the breakfast of the conval nd 
that of the person in the full flush of | 
VENTILATION OF SCHOOLS 


Some time ago a Manchester doctor ned 
for breaking a window as a protest ag: n il- 


ventilated schoolroom, and a strong indi t of 
school ventilation was made at tl tis] 
Medical Association meeting, where ts 
claimed that children who worked f 
timers ’’ in factories were generally h: an 
others, as the atmosphere of the worst was 
usually better than that of the best ary 


class-room. There is a point for schoo! 
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\ VISIT TO THE PASTEUR 
HOSPITAL 


* HE Pasteur Hospital in Paris, which I am 
T told is supported by a French lady, who 
wishes to remain inconnue, is entirely managed 
and nursed by sisters belonging to the Commun- 
ity of St. Joseph de Cluny. I am indebted to the 
Mother Superior for interesting particulars of that 


community, which was founded by Anna Maria 
Javouhey, the daughter of a farmer in the province 
of burgundy, who was born in 1779. She early 
showed a strong desire for a religious life, which 


was very much opposed by her father, who counted 
upon her strength of character and intelligence 
ti lp him in the management of his farm. 
However, seeing how much she was in earnest, 
he lded, and in November, 1798, she took the 
onsecrating her life to the relief of the poor 


and the education of children. After a varied life 
she was pressed to return to the headquarters in 
Paris. One of the principal tenets of the Sisters 


of St. Joseph de Cluny is their solemn promise 
of implicit obedience to their superiors—La Mére 


Javouhey’s three sisters took the veil under her, 
and never broke that solemn promise in the 
smallest degree—and at this time one can see 


how strong that feeling is, for though the Sisters 
assured me they were perfectly happy in their 
present work, they would be equally so if sent to 
China on the morrow. La Mére Javouhey died in 
1850, preserving her wonderful intellectual facul- 
ties to the end, notwithstanding the strenuous 
life she had led, for she spent years in South 
America, South Africa, Asia, and Oceania, and 


such journeys in those days were serious under- 
takings. Wherever she went she left Sisters at 
work, and there are communities now in Rome, 
Lisbon, Braga, Girvan (near Glasgow), and 


Dublin, as well as in several British Colonies, 
Sierra Leone, Ceylon, and India. 

The result of her wonderful life is that their in- 
stitutions now number 385, about 45,000 children 
ire being educated by the Sisters in day schools 
and orphanages, and 70,000 old and infirm are 


i in the institutions. 
[he sisters all wear a dark blue dress, with a 


white band across their forehead, which is sym- 
bolical of the innocence of their lives. The black 
veil which falls over the back of their heads to 


below the waist denotes that they are dead to the 
as it is dead to them. Of course, when 
nursing infectious cases they wear a different 


\t the Pasteur Hospital, which accommodates 
about sixty patients, all of them cases of in- 

t liseases, there are between twenty and 
thirty Sisters, and the whole work of the place is 


carried on by them, with the exception of one 
lad, who wheels the dinner trolley along the 
. lerground passage from the kitchen to the 

The Mother Superior is a very old friend of 
min: it I had not seen her since she joined 


the order, some ten years ago, till she came to 








England in 1904 with the French doctors in order 
to inspect English hospitals. She has had no 
‘* hospital training *’ in our sense of the word. 

When she was sent to take over the manage- 
ment of the hospital, she arrived there to find 
some fifty cases of small-pox. One can under- 
stand what her feelings must have been, but 
there was never any question of not doing what 
was assigned to her; of course, the staff of Sisters 
already there knew the workings of the place, 
and the Mother Superior told me the doctors 
were more than helpful. Being a woman of 
rare intelligence, she made no doubt a very apt 
pupil, for 1 was greatly struck in taking her over 
two London hospitals two years ago to note with 
what quickness she grasped any points that might 
be of use to her, and it was with real pleasure 
she told me this year of the sluices, sinks, and 
mangles imported from England, as a result of 
that visit. 

She is a Portuguese lady, the daughter of a 
well-known family in Lisbon, her father having 
for some years been Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg. It was very curious to think of her in 
her teens, when she and her sisters, greatly to 
my horror, used to assure me that there was no 
entertainment to equal the excitement of a bull- 
fight, and then contrast it with her present 
career ! 

One only needs to look at her to see which 
life she has found the most satisfying—it is 
impossible to come into contact with any of the 
Sisters without being deeply impressed with the 
beauty of their religion, which enables them to 
carry on such a work with the utmost cheerful- 
ness. The hard physical work to begin with 
would tax, certainly, the physical activity, to say 
nothing of the mental brightness, of the usual run 
of English trained nurses; their only holiday is 
in the event of the illness of a parent; they get 
up every morning before five and attend High 
Mass in the pretty little chapel in the grounds, 
and that service lasts till seven, and ‘* seems only 
like ten minutes ’’ the Mother Superior assured 
me; then they breakfast and go to the wards; at 
11.45 they again go to Chapel for a quarter of 
an hour “‘ to confess all their sins of the morn- 
ing,’’ and this impressive little service was going 
on as we looked into the chapel. At midday they 
dine in silence, it being their time for meditation ; 
then comes their recreation for an hour, when 
they tell me the garden rings with their laughter; 
at 2 o’clock again to the wards till tea at 5; then 
evening chapel, supper, and to bed at 9. They 
have a small rest home a little way out of Paris 
in the country, where they occasionally go. 

The Pasteur Institute is an immense building, 
forming three sides of a square, and between 
the arms are the chapel, and charming 
winter garden, covered in with glass. We 
were admitted by a bright, blue-eyed Irish 
Sister, and though undoubtedly our visit, which 
was just before 12, was most inconveniently 
timed, she cheerfully took us round, explaining 
everything in the most delightful, lucid manner. 
The out-patient hall is at the entrance, and off 
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this are eight or ten separate cubicles, into 
which any suspicious infecti i once put 
charg¢ till examined by the 

five in residence. The 

passage with cubicles 


US Case Is at 
by the Sister in 
doctors, of whom there ar 


first pavi nis @ 


iong white 


on either side—white painted wood or iron up to 
between 5 or 6 feet, and then glass up to the top 

round all the four sides—so that you can look 
in either from the passage or from one cubicle 
to another. The Sister was in her nursing clothes, 


consisting of white linen overalls from neck to 
feet a tight sort of cap uche cap, which comes 
down low on the forehead, and meets under the 


chin, and short sleeves. I was especially struck 
with the dainty way in which the food was served, 
a small soup plate of bouillon, a neatly cut help- 
ing ort meat 4 small pudding turned out on a 
plate, and a banana, was the meal set out for 
each convalescent, in his own cubicle, on a small 
table with a spotless cloth. All the patients 


; 


who were able were sitting up dressed in thick 
white Turkey towelling dressing gowns. Neither 


the passages or cubicles are ever dusted, but are 
down twice a day by one sister; inside 
each cubicle the with hot and cold 
water laid on, and every time a Sister has done 
to a patient she takes off the particular 


washed 


‘re is a basin 


attending 


overall belonging to that cubicle, hangs it near 
the door, and washes her hands before coming 
out. They use small towels about half the size 
of ours, and they are only used once, and thrown 
into a tir In the first cubicle there was a case 
of sleeping sickness. The man had come from 


South Africa in March, and could only with diffi- 
culty be roused sufficiently to take his food; he 
had been treated weekly with injections of the 
suitable for the complaint, and 
in the three months. He 


particular serum 
had put on over 24 lb 


was sitting up in bed, thoroughly enjoying his 
dinner. In the next cubicle were three little girls 
of eight, ten, and twelve, convalescent from 
scarlet fever; then a mother and her baby, both 
in with measles; opposite to them a girl of 
twelve, who had been badly bitten on the cheek 


by a mad dog, had undergone the treatment, and 
was sitting up at her little table, also at dinner. 
It appears that if the patients are brought within 
the first three weeks after being bitten (provided 


there be no symptom of hydrophobia), and are at 
ol treated, they do very well, but once any 
symptoms have developed, nothing can be done, 
and | from tl e description given to me, 
ther in be no more heart-rending case to nurse, 
for tl Sister assured me that the patients are 
sufficiently clear in their minds to realise every- 
thing that is going on, and often entreat the 
Sisters not t me near them as they feel they 
cannot keep from biting them. I asked her if 
thev never felt any fear of being left alone with 
these cas ind she answered with the most beau 
tiful sim} ty, ‘‘Oh, no! you see we never ar 
alor for God is always beside us.’’ We then 
crossed the garden to the kitchen, where’ two 
German Sisters reign supreme, and where the 
usual sav large pot-au-f was simmering 
There is an immense opper in the adjacent 

















scullery in which all the crockery is boiled evel 
time it comes back from the hospital. T 
laundry is worked by steam, and managed by tl 
Sisters; above are the drying and sorting roo 
leading into a most perfectly kept linen roo: 
each set of articles being put away in its ov 
particular pigeon hole 
It was time to bid adieu to the little Sist 

In order to take us across from the hospital 

the kitchen she had, according to their rule, bs 

obliged to change from her linen overall, apro: 
and sleeves into her blue dress and dark veil, a 
it was just one of the prettiest pictures poss 

to see her standing in the garden, with a ba 

ground of flowering herbaceous plants, wishi! 
us good-bye, or rather au revoir. 





WOMAN’S WIDER WORLD 
E recently gave the result of the ballot 
the question of the admission of womer 

the Royal College of Surgeons of England. T! 
whole of the members were then appealed to, 
the majority declared against admitting won 
At the last meeting of the Council of the Coll 
notice was given that the following resolut 
would be moved at the next quarterly meet 
in October:—1. That steps be forthwith ta 
to admit women to the examinations of the ( 
joint Examining Board of England, and to 
examination for the Diploma in Public Healt 
2. That women be admitted to the examinat 
for the Fellowship of the College, and to thé 
aminations for the Licence in Dental Surg 
As the majority of the Council are in favour 
admitting women, it is probable that some, if 
all, the obstacles will then be removed. 





The new arrangement entered into between | 
lecturers to the women students of medicin: 
Edinburgh and the University Court is stro: 
objected to by the Court of the Scottish Ass 
tion for the Medical Education of Women 
latter Court has passed a resolution repud 
the action of a small minority of its numbe 
regretting that the University Court receiv 
report from this minority and acted on it wi 
reference to the views of the whole of the C 
The object of the Scottish Association has 
to obtain greater facilities for women in the st 
of medicine. By the new arrangement the 
versity individual recognition to thé 
turers, but does not remove any of the disal 
weighing on the women. The Association | 
that the University is bound to afford equal 
portunities to all students whom it admits 
craduation 


grants 


Miss Dora Barron has been appointed as a 1 
sanitary inspector for the City of London; 
M. Davies and Miss L. Radford have bee: 


pointed sanitary inspectors under the Derby T: 


Council. Miss Watkins has been appointed h¢ 
visitor under the Huddersfield Education Com1 
tee, and Miss M. C. Wilson as health visitor 
the City of Durhan 
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INTERESTING VISITS 
[ue SaMARiTAN Hosprtar, Bevrast. 
\ irn Road, Belfast, there is an interesting-looking 
| known as the Samaritan Hospital, and here 


who is desirous of becoming a nurse will be 
is young as eighteen. It is a hospital for the 
of women, the cases treated are nearly invariably 
i serious character, and the operations performed 
by I hn Campbell—one of Belfast’s most distinguished 
t Dr. Sinclair Boyd, and Dr. G. Adams Hicks, 
nent surgeons, call for the exercise of the highest 
Some years ago, however, it was regarded as any- 
a desirable place for either nurse or patient, 
snd tainly its dinginess and general air of many 
bad led renovations did not inspire those who visited 
7 desire to be within its walls in any capacity. 
Miss florence E. Henderson (Norwood Tower), who is at 
pres the honorary secretary of the hospital, and who 
1as al! its interests very much at heart, took up the idea 


of t ng important renovations, and was instrumental, 


help of a ladies’ committee which she organised, 
n f emoving the debt of £200, and in having altera- 
tion 1 improvements carried out which have added 
to the comfort of the patients and the conveni- 
en all concerned. To-day even the most casual ob- 
ser ssing the building feels that within all must be 
th liment of cheeriness and brightness, for the white 
paint of the doors gives at once a clean and fresh note. 
Ne who pays a visit to the hospital can fail to be 
st! th the admirable character of the arrangements 
n ¢ department. 

e many larger hospitals, but there are certainly 
few er equipped in proportion to their size. To the 
of the entrance hall is a large and appropriately fur- 
nis artment, where those who come to the hospital 
for tment interview the doctors and undergo exam- 
nati¢ Beside this is the surgery, and on the opposite 


side the hall the waiting room, made more comfortable 


F Jat y the addition of a large stove. 
7 ling the hospital, however, from the nurses’ 


stal t, perhaps the apartment which interested 


S t on the ground floor was the _ nurses’ 
This was a bright, cheerful apartment, 
coloured in a_ restful shade of green, 
at how suggested home and genuine mfort at 
r ches the different 











A WARD AT THE SAMARITAN HOSPITAL, BELFAST. 





wards. Accommodation is now provided for twenty-five 
patients, and nothing is left undone that kindly fore- 
thought can suggest to ensure their comfort. There are 


altogether six wards; the two largest contain six beds each, 
and one cannot but be struck by their comfortable home- 
like appearance. The floors are covered with linoleum, 
and the woodwork and bedsteads are enamelled white 

Two of the small wards, provided with four beds each, 
are specially reserved for cases of that saddest disease 
of all—cancer—of which the Samaritan Hospital gets 
many. These special wards ensure their proper isolation, 
and were built mainly through the generosity of Mr. and 
Mrs. Foster Green. 


The principal operating theatre is dazzling in its 
spotless whiteness, the namercus instruments are kept 
in an air-tight glass case, and the theatre on 
tains all the necessary apparatus for sterilising rhe 


lavatories have not been overlooked, so complete are the 
refiovations, for they have been remodelled and fitted up 
with the most up-to-date improvements. The busy 
nurse, with her hands full, does not require to lay the 
articles she is carrying down to draw a jug of water, 
for water flows from the taps by simply touching springs 
near the ground with the foot 

The nurses’ bedrooms are bright, cheery apartments, 
carried out in shades of blue. 

The training for probationers lasts just a year, and while 
it does not count in the ordinary sense, it is of infinite 
value to the girl who wishes to be a specially proficient 
nurse. As we have already stated, the cases treated are 
usually of a very serious character, and to the girl who 
wishes to go in for maternity nursing it is of very special 
use. 

Probationers are allowed three hours off every other 
day, and a whole day (Sunday) every second week. On 
the other Sundays they are allowed out from 3 p.m. till 
10 p.m., or from 10 a.m. till 3 p.m. No salary is given 
during the year’s training, but the material for the uni- 
form is supplied. The young girl leaving home for the 
first time, who enters the Samaritan Hospital as a proba- 
tioner, is really in a home from home, and if she is 
attacked at all by that dreadful home-sickness, whivh is 
the common lot of most on first leaving home, it will 
surely be a slight attack. It must yield soon to the 
“‘homely ’’ atmosphere of the hospital and to the genuine 
and individual interest taken in each probationer by the 
matron and staff nurses 
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WHEN I WAS OF MOST USE 
CoMPETITION PAPER.) 
FIRE! FIRE! 
a was in Australia, the hospital had forty-four beds, 
and the nursing staff was myself, two nurses, and two 
probationers; we had also a wardsman and three servants 
in the kitchen. Dear me! We had had three such try 
ing days with the new patient, Mrs. W., who had very 
little bronchitis and a good deal of hysteria; then, old 
Norah from the asylum was as troublesome as a monkey 
and as full of tricks, and had to be watched. The four 
enter uses were sfi/l very ill. The man with Bright’s 
disease was certainly a little better, but the twelve sur- 


gical cases were more or less very helpless, while Tommy 
and the three other children were most fractious. Two 
women waiting for operations were giving very little help 
and worrving the nurses Poor Mrs. A. was as weak ag a 
kitten still, and of the three poor miners, who had been 


with us three weeks, only one could see, while dear old 
Mary's legs were bandaged, so she was walking about 
with a stick, and the patient in the single room was dying. 
When night nurse came on duty at 9 p.m. I sent the 
others to bed, dead tired, and after handing all the 
patients over to her loving care I sat down at the table in 
the ward to write my instructions for the night. We had no 





house surgeon, and I was matron, dispenser, and every 
thing else. At 10.30 the wardsman returned to us very 
drunk; he had been off duty for fowr hours, but as he was 
quite useless I sent him to bed and helped nurse until 
midnight. At last I was free to lie down for a few hours, 
but instead of undressing | just removed my shoes, gown, 
cap, and apron, threw on my dressing-gown, and after 
commending my household to God's care slipped under my 
eiderdown and was soon off to the land of dreams. Was 
it a dream I certainly heard a thud, a growl from my 
fox-terrier, wl ‘t in my room, a piercing shriek, then 
running ste; id, followed by others, and as I flew 
up t tair I " mfronted by a pillar of fire mov 
ir ipidly, poor nurs utching at it with her cap and 
apron alight, and everyone who could stand out of their 
beds on the landing. In one moment, with my eiderdown 


ilt in my arms [ pushed both figures down on the 


rround and rolled upon the top of them, beating out the 


flame th mv hands and elbows. ‘‘ Bring me blankets 
ind shut t} vindows I thundered to one of the mov 
ing figure ho did as I told her; then I ‘got on my 
ke till bangin at the burning figures with the 
blankets until the fire was quenched, then I rose to my 


feet, picked up nurse, and under her I found poor Mrs. 


W. with a few scraps of burnt stuff clinging to her naked 
body and uncons is, of course I covered her with 
blanket ist as she lay, and bade every patient, ‘‘Get to 


} 
your beds at once,’’ which was instantly done. ‘‘ Now help 
poor soul back to her bed’’ I said to my 


is to et tl 

servants, ‘‘and then get into some decent clothing.”’ ‘‘ You 
go for the doctor this to the gardener who had joined 
us ind please open the windows to let out the smoke 
and call cook and the housemaid.’’ Order was soon re- 
stored, tongues were ilenced, we got Mrs. W. comfort 
ibly back to her bed, sorted the women out of the male 


vards into their own, and when the doctor arrived (it was 


0 a.m.) we were all clothed and in our sober senses, and 
no one but poor Mrs. W. and nurse were the worse for 
the fire. Thus was a catastrophe averted and many lives 
saved, as well as a valuable, useful building, because I 
always chose to be obeyed in my own house, and everyone 
cnew it My hands were sore and blistered, the nurse 


was badly burnt on face and hands, hair singed, and ner- 
vous system quite upset Poor Mrs. W. died two days 
ifter the fire from shock, and, of course, there was an 
inquest, but how the whole affair originated we really 
never discovered. However, I always suspected old 
Norah of having secreted some matches and throwing a 
lighted one upon Mrs. W.’s bed, as I found some in the 
new blankets and a charred one in the nightgown, or, 
more properly speaking, shreds of lace and frills of the 
same, when I was dressing a big burn she had on her 
stomach, so IT never rested until Norah was discharged and 
sent to the Benevolent Asylum. The wardsman was dis- 
missed. He calmly slept all through the hubbub of that 
eventful 1 was too busy to think much abont it at 


ht 








the time it happened, but now I am an invalid, and wher 
ever I smell fire it all comes back to me, and I suppose [ 
really did rise to the occasion. I just did my best, hoy 
ever, and God helped me to use my brains and hands 


Devi 


A HOLIDAY ACCIDENT. 

I nap been in training for six months, and despairin, 
ever being able to get through the three years on accc 
of indifferent health, I gave up and went up to the Wes 
Highlands of Scotland for a rest. The month was J 
and the weather was simply glorious. One afternoon | 
was lazily lying under a tree, hidden by the long grass, 
and listening to the swish of the scythe cutting the rye 
grass when a sudden shriek of agonised terror made me 
start up and run in the @irection of the sound. The |! 
son of the hay-cutter had crept up to give his father a 
fright, and the cruel scythe had caught his leg and nearly 
severed it. The father stood by helplessly, looking 
picture of horrified hopelessness. Blood was spurting 
the gash, and I could see the child would bleed to 
unless something was done. First aid lectures from our 
medical superintendent flashed through my brain 
breathing a prayer for coolness and right judgme: 
rushed forward and grasped the severed artery 
stopped the hemorrhage. All this happened in less 
half a minute, and I was very thankful I was so 1 
What was the next thing to do? There was not a | 
within half-a-mile, and no doctor within twenty-five 1 
Imploring the father, who was apparently still dazed 
the shock, to pull himself together and help, I got hi 
tie his necktie where I was putting on pressure 
child looked very collapsed, and his pulse was s 
perceptible. We lifted him carefully on to a wheelba 


own 


and wheeled him to the nearest cottage. The 
of this cottage bicycled off for medical aid, while i 


motherly hands filled hot bottles—pint whisky bot 

and brought me old linen to dress the cut limb. | 

the foot of the bed and got some hot milk doy 
child’s throat. The pulse got stronger and I br 
more freely. The doctor arrived in six hours’ tir 

all the necessary appliances. I nursed the little ma 
several weeks, and am thankful to say he did extr 

well. I went back into training again after all, fe g 
thankful my few months’ experience had been the 1 

o!t saving a child’s life! A M 


A HYMN FOR NURSES. 


By a NURSE. 





lo a world of beauty, 
Marred by sin and shame, 
You shall bring the healing 
In the Healer’s name; 
Filled with love’s surrender, 
Strengthened by its might, 
Let your life of service 
Bring to others light. 
To those souls, whom suffering 
Sealeth for her own, 
Earthly labour ended, 
God’s rest yet unwon, 
Let your skill and patience 
Light and cheer their way, 
Till the great Physician 
Turn their night to day. 
Yours the high endeavour 
Wisely to restore 
Hope and home and healing 
to the hopeless poor; 
Yours to fight the foemen, 
Ignorance and sin, 
To your country’s dwellings 
Bring God’s knowledge in. 
Forward then, oh, Sisters, 
Banners still unfurled, 
Steadfast be and tender 
In a sin-sick world; 
Fight with courage dauntless, 
Serve with patience true, 
And a nation’s blessing 
Shall return to you. 
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THE HOLIDAYS 


Quiet Conners on Laxe LUCERNE 


LY propose to give a few hints to those who 

1 fancy for this lovely lake, but are deterred 

yds (and prices) of the beaten track. Of course, 
erne’’ itself is dear, as dear in the summer 

ve Riviera, and the new Kur-taze is not exactly 

nt to go there. From the Swiss point of view, 
paid by each visitor is a simple and ingenious 

for the visitor who does not admire it, there 

ts without Xur-taze, and the capital steamboat 

es it quite as easy to explore the lake from 

1s another. If you wish to spend the night 
there are comfortable quarters at Hotel Krone 

2 francs) on the quaint old Weinmarkt. One 

te sufficient for the sights of Lucerne itself. 
boat, one has only to choose among many 
spots, where one may find cleanliness, simple but 
indant food and kindly folk, from 5 francs a day 

) (July-August), for 4 francs in other months. 
already a well-known favourite, rather hot, 

it catches a good deal of sun (Pension Baumen). 

gen, quite near Lucerne, on the Kiissnacht arm 

is idyllic About twenty minutes from Lucerne, 

osite shore, is Kastanienbaum, with Hotel- 

the same name (6 francs), an ideal spot 
lake for quietness and rest. Beyond this, 
i Alpnach bay, near Pilatus, is Stansstad, 
Hotel Freienhof you can have a room looking 


he e for 5 francs (inclusive of course); it has a 


1 )athing-house. Here you have a fair amount 
ife interost,”’ also lovely walks, and lovers of 
icularly enjoy the low-lying meadows between 
the lake here. A couple of miles inland is 
ightful, clean, quaint, really Swiss little town, 
the same price you can board at the Hotel 
Chis fine old inn, with wainscoted rooms and 
rs, is well worth a visit. The room in which 
slept is shown. Stans is a fascinating place, 
the starting point of the railway up the 

a rival to Pilatus. At the far end of this 
pnachstad, the beginning of the railway up 
Here also one finds accommodation on the same 
\gain, on the principal part of the lake, there 
nfortable quarters at Gersau (Beau-Séjour 
francs a day). There is the greatest variety as 
tfulness in a trip on the steamers, for which 
ble to take a season ticket (for about 12 francs) 
st class accommodation for the same price 

s would be without a season ticket on, say, 

excursions, and is well worth the money 





HOLIDAY ANSWERS 


I Chere is a small place between La Panne and 
Bains, half a mile from the former and three- 
mile from the latter, called St. Idesbald 

th a new hotel lying among the sand dunes 
shore. It is an absolutely quiet spot, and 

re suit you. It has a splendid beach, and 
safe and, we are told, costs nothing. La 

thin easy reach of Ostend by light railway, 
Flemish towns of Furnes near by and Ypres 
exploring, the latter having many fine buildings. 
th at Furnes and Ypres one gets an excellent 
n old Flemish town, for the manners and cus- 
past appear to have been veritably crystallised. 
at St. Idesbald charges 5 francs a day, and 
Hotel at La Panne 6 francs. La Panne is also 
inconventional. Ostend can be reached from 


Londor the General Steam Navigation Co.’s steamers 


return first; or by the Belgian State Railway 
rs 11@ Dover. Fifteen days’ excursion tickets 
this company on Saturdays in the summer 
Dover to Ostend and back for 9s., and 
’ tickets are issued daily from London for 
econd. 





POOR FOLKS’ FUNERALS 


UITE recently 1 was at the London Hospital 

visiting my sister, who is also a nurse, and hearing 
the” measured tramp of horses’ hoofs I looked out of 
the window. To my surprise, my sister took no interest 
in the passing funeral, which appeared to me at first 
sight to be worthy of a member of the nobility. First 
came an open car conveying the coffin, which was a perfect 
pyramid of floral decorations. The horses were draped 
with black velvet saddle-cloths, and tossed their heads 
under the influence of huge plumes of ostrich feathers, 
which were repeated at the four corners of the car. 
Similar pairs of horses pulled similarly decorated coaches 
of such a number that I soon lost count of them, and 
then followed a number of cabs, and a queue of costers’ 
carts drawn by black-beribboned donkeys. | had, at 
other times. seen funerals of equal pomp ; but this differed 
from all others I had seen. At other funerals the 
mourners had been screened from observation by drawn 
blinds, but in this instance, the mourners courted 
observation. Men, women, and children were alike visible 
in the glory of crape, plumes, and black-bordered hand 
kerchiefs. It was only necessary to see the faces of the 
mourners in order to assign to them their social status, 
but, while sympathising with the real sorrow which was 
surely hidden somewhere under this outward show, | 
could not fail to be impressed by the expensiveness of 
the arrangements and by the evident pride of those who 
provided the funeral and of those who were privileged 
to take part in it. 

It seems that the aristocrats among the poor pay small 
sums weekly into burial clubs, so that when death occurs 
there is a fairly substantial sum to cover the cost of the 
funeral, and it is no uncommon affair for some families 
to pay into several burying clubs at the same time, and 
they are then able to indulge their fancy for elaborate 
funerals instead of prudently setting the money aside 
to ward off the poverty and want which too often appear 
when the breadwinner is taken away 

With poor Londoners the chief pride is taken in the 
procession from the house to the cemetery, and the body 
lies awaiting burial amid sordid and dirty surroundings 
In the North of England it is not so, for when death is 
in the house, even if at no other time, the house is kept 
thoroughly clean. I have often remarked to my patients 
that it would be more to the purpose if they took equal 
pains to banish dirt when life begins rather than when 
it ends. The Irish carry this ceremonial cleaning to even 
1 greater length than English people. The preparations 
for a wake are always of an elaborate character. As 
much furniture as can be taken away is removed from 
the room, the walls are bared of pictures, and are covered 
from top to bottom with white sheets The floor is 
sorubbed, and the coffin pla ed on trestles in the middle 
of the room. Another sheet drapes the coffin, and flowers 
and candles are arranged on top of it. The night pre 
vious to the burial sees the lighting of the candles, which 
often shed their light on scenes of drunken orgies, for a 
wake is not complete without whisky. 

Extra eating and drinking is not confined to the Irish, 
fer a funeral is a universal excuse for spending money 
on food. I remember condoling with a woman, who, 
widowed for a second time, was left in very poor circum- 
stances. ‘‘Still,’’ she said, “‘the funerals were all right 
I buried them both with ham.’’ The speech puzzled me 
until it was explained that a large ham had been the 
chief feature of each funeral feast. And she, poor thing, 
might be wanting dry bread for her little ones before very 
long ! 

In Lancashire, and in some parts of Yorkshire, flat 
cakes are handed with wine to the mourners before the 
procession leaves the house, and such cakes are known 
as funeral biscuits. Thus bakers’ bags often announce 
that bride cakes and funeral biscuits are a speciality of 
the firm. 

A daily paper recently drew attention to the 
collusion which sometimes exists between insurance 
agents and _ undertakers. On consideration of a 
small fee, the insurance agent notifies the death 
and amount of insurance of his clients. The under 
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taker ther t the elatives and arranges a tuneral of 
ich a charact« is Just to be paid for by the insurance 
ney, and the poor relatives, unable to resist the per 
ASIVE ng of the undertaker, agree to his arrange 
t and eft penniless just at a time when extra 
I A lid be 80 a eptable 
r I xperience extending Over so many years, I have 
turally seen death enter many families. It is difficult 
tir ay t hat extent the shadow falls, for 
en t id anings proceed from the heart tha 
no rrow leep sorrow hides itself under a 
i i ¢ Lei n use of ‘‘the grief that does 
t pea ame inder my notice in a ftarmers wife, 
t her husband, to hom she was deeply attached 
I knew her t judge her callous when she said, 
I'm glad he went before the calf came. I don’t know 
hat I si 1 ha lone if I’d had to look after him 
- +} 
“MY DAY OFF” 
| r was a_ beautif morning in spring; there was a 
solemn silence over everything, and so complete was 
the stillness that the smallest ripple of a wave could 
be heard listinctly The air was ool and sweet, and 
no sounds save the mingling melodies of the wild birds 
or the voices of the early fishermen disturbed the scene. 
This was Vv day off, and after a hasty preparation I 
ascended ¢ gh cliff through a narrow athway of granite 
ré s towards the sea 
After sele spot where land breeze reac hed 
me, I sat qui never ventured so 








far from the 
between the villa 


exactly mid 


ge and the great ocean beyond. It 











ippeared that moment the most peaceful corner on earth, 
ind so soothing after a sleepless week of wear and worry 
pia | in the vitiated atmosphere of a fireless island 
ore 
Chis the mood ir h I found myself, when sud 
ler [ heard a thumping sound, and I got on the sum 
it of a narrow ledge of rock to ascertain its cause. 
Just then came another muffled growl, and before I could 
think the two flaming eyes of a bull looked upon me 
scross a fence in the adjoining field \ rather hich wall 
epal ted us t the time ind this he tried to cross, 
pr ng fr ne le to another. He was a huge 
monster, roarin |, and seemed to shake the hedge 
fron ts foundations ttering like chaff the earth at 
in fant 
l ittle time, then with the 
‘ ud en me, I flew, hoping to 
" fet eanwhile the bu with one roaring 
~ t I ! apt over the hedge ra 
el " r peed 
| t t iestion of a second; an impulse 
‘ l i | lesperate effort I[ tore off my 
, eavil t behind At this he nce pulled 
nd pt turning and enting it, while at a bend in 
listar away | ntered another 
ield und breathlessly succeeded in climbin 2 wall 
Panting and exhausted, I reached the top, utterly 
terrified, ith a trembling sensation all over me 
WI I recovered a little I gazed from my perch, like 
the cat on the tree, and beheld the two formidable horns 
f mv pursuer entangled in the holes they had bored in 
y cl He held the garment up, striking the earth 
Deneath fir desperate 5 mfused, and evidently seek 
ng to extricate himself. He could see nothing, and was 
ashing wildly here and there, and in this condition he 
was found by his owner two hours later. The man 
triumphant!y returned the mangled and mutilated re 
. ins f my at 
Surely the idea of using my cloak in that state of panic 
18 an inspiration, for escape from certain death at that 


e was well-nigh impossible 
ng incident that terminated abruptly 
off in the pursuit of rest, four years ago, in 


\rran 


This is the alarmi 


blea aan lonely 


Nurse HeEDpDERMAN, 








LEGAL ANSWERS 
By a Barrister-at-Law. 


Legal inquiries are answered as quickly as possil 
this column free of charge, if accompanied b 
coupon “ Legal,” to be found in our advertisement 7 
in special cases, as we cannot guarantee the imme 
insertion of answers, we have crranged to answer 
queries by post within 3 days, if they are accomy 
by a remittance of 28. 6d. T'o readers who do not 
a reliable solicitor we can recommend one by post 
stamped envelope is enclosed. 

sent you the address you required 


A.P.—I have 

D.—You a nurse-matron inaschool, and y 
engaged on the 29th of a certain month, on the terr 
your salary would be paid monthly on that date, 
a month’s notice of terminating the engagement 
be given on either side. Owing to illness, you | 
leave the school on the llth July, your salary havin 
paid ap to June 29th. Upon leaving you were paid 
July 11th only; and you ask me if this was right 

In reply I may say that it appears to be not right 
You are entitled to a month’s notice, w 
well or ill; or, in lieu of that notice, to one n 
salary. The fact of your illness is one of thoss 
which employers have to take. The proper cours: 
have been to have paid you up to July llth, and 
given you one month’s salary from July llth. Y: 
no notice at all, and you were only paid up to tl 
of your leaving, which, owing to illness, 
unforeseen. On the ofher hand, this seems to me t 
been an occasion when you might have waived yo 
pound of flesh, and have expressed yourse!f will 
content to receive your salary up to July 29th. 

Vicrim.—With regard to the Premium Bonds t 
you refer, your proper course now is to apply to th 
dator of the company for information as to the ass: 
liabilities of the company, and the probability « 
realising anything from your bonds. This class of 
ment is most unsuitable for women of no business 


were 


quite wrong 


was sudd: 


ence. 

JUSTICI Your grie\ is that the matron of 
pital undertook to have you back again when you 
overed your health, and that although you are n 
and have asked the matron to have you back, sh: 
no sign of offering to receive you, and, in fact, 
that she has told somebody that there is very litt 
ability of your returning 


ance 


The whole question as to whether the matro1 
not justified in law in this conduct depends vy 
fact as to whether there was or was not a bind 
tract between you. It is true that the matron | 
to take you back, and has not carried out that | 
But a mere promise is not binding on the per 
makes it. I might promise to give you £5 next 
when next week has come I am equally entitled 


you that I have changed my mind. The 
consid 


to tell 
element to make a promise binding is the “ 
something which, in order to get sometl 
you are willing to do or forbear from doing 

£5 next wee 


I 
that 


to you that would give you 

would give me £1 to-day, and you ag 
this, and did so, then you would have a leg 
upon me for that £5. So with your matron It 


her which, in consequence, induced 
again, or if she obt 


something for 
promise to take you back 





‘* consideration ’’ from you by her undertaking to 
back—then the promise to have you back again be 
binding promise, and you can call upon her to ke 
in the alternative, to pay you some sum in resp‘ 
damage you have suffered by her breach of the « 
In the will, work and acquire, and thou hast 


the wheel of Chance, and shalt sit hereafter ou 
from her rotations. A political victory, a ris 
the recovery of your sick, or some other favourabl 
raises your spl rits, and you think good days are 1 
for you. Do not believe it. Nothing can bring 3 
but yourself. Nothing can bring you peace 
triumph of principles.—Zmerson 
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wm 
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now 
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EDWAKD J. FRANKLAND & CO.'S 
man UemEYORED By 
Sissons Bro oTHERS aC Lin 
THE REAL - ee Pamy s Cove 
* gat 
SANITARY “tteeieaet 
WATER. PAINT —— | j 
Quick, cheap, practical, and in- j 
- ist Glad - valuable for Hospitals, | i | 
urist Dress Basket. The Tourist Gladston®- Institutes, Sanatoria, and a ' 
A pM agen an paid. Price 29/-, carriage paid. Public and Private Buildings. ! 
I nd every day the demand for these p»pular trunks is ’ . 
re i the offe ll shortly be withdrawn They have { p 
anges oe Pome t euccena, and you wo lo well to a S IS em er 
hilst the offer is still « ypen Trade Mark 
Ta ~ 7 is most economical—cheaper than wall-paper « 
Write for TOURIST TRUNK LIST. ouleh. Tt is = with ‘ whitew oh te sh. 
THE NURSES’ “AUDREY” WATCH. saving 40 per cent. in the cost of labour. it dries 
us for the Nursin quickly, with a rich flat uniform. surface, and 
Specially designed by id does not fade, blister, nor peel off It is when 
£1 15 O first applied a thorough disinfectant and germ 
Silver i i hichls destroyer, and has the great advantage of being 
Heavy G Id Cases, and high £4 10 0 entirely free from the objectionable smell of paint 
finished : Hatw's Distemper is made in 70 colours, in 
Write for cluding rich dark as well as light shades, and 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. in two qualities, for inside ana outside work. It 
If desired, payments can be made is sold in tins and iron kegs, and only requires 
by our progressive system of Monthly mixing with water to be ready for us« 
Payments, without any extra charge. GAUTION.—The public are warned against imitatior 
Se nd 5/- with order and balance which do not possess the unique qualities w have made 
Monthls Hall's Distemper famous 
. 28 Sample Shade Card and full particulars on applica 
EDWARD J. FRANKLAND & C0., tion to the Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers 
we “> > gOLASTIC SUPPLY, SISSONS ete en age Ltd., HULL. 
London Office : 199": Boro High St., S.E 
116, AUDREY HOUSE, ELY PLACE, —— 
“gummy -ONDON, §.C. mmm 
- PERSONAL BEAUTY 
THE BEST FOR THE LEAST MONEY. Many Women are naturally. bowutiful 
do um heen it, because dust and grime |} 
cate the skin 
7 6é 93 The face is simply dirty, for soap and wa 
he urseé do not cleanse the pores. Odatine Face ( 4 
fo7 ~S restores the brilliant bea healthy 
- {= \\ because it effectively cleanses it, It is a perf 
skin food, made from tl 
f 
finest oats 
genes Of all Chemists ; 1/3 a jar, or larger size, fou nt 
ermome er. ° 2/6. Save the Coupon from each jar ; it repres 
OATINE £¢kx 
The Thermometer that A FREE SAMPLE of Oatine Cream will b b applica 
or for 3d. in stamps a box containing eight f th Oatine prepa 
ean be relied upon tions, and book on Face Massag 
to give entire The OATINE Co., 249a, Denman Street, London, S.E. 
satisfaction. Posr Faux. 
THE PERFECT WHEAT FOOD. 230 
2 Minute, The “Nurse” Clinical —— NOURISHING. 
A Ais »! a or “ 
Thermometer Is manu- milk It forms exquiaite puddings, aud in the warsery i will preve m valuatte 
ured variety whieh i will tak th avidity 
sae ae ones ae tons *  _ Linerponk Mosio or 
wo , 
= Jone Glos, uly ‘muret |] seo (9 MARSHALL'S 
before graduation. There Is eae Ge 
Ro Clinical Thermometer more International 
reliable than a “* Nurse.” Exhibitions 
Post held in 1886 
Bdinburgh and 
Faas Liver 
a! pool—twe 
LEWIS & BURROWS, Ltd., Sena. 


Dispensing Chemists, LONDON. 
Heap Orricus: 

22 & 24, CREAT PORTLAND ST., W. 
Scroicat Deréts: 

@&, Baker Street, W.; 128, Barl’s Court 

Road, 8.W.; 274, Seven Sisters Road, N. 
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FAROLA is a highly refined preparation of Wheat, 
d@loments and fine favour naturally belonging te the purest part of the grain 
irritetamg amd indigestible matter has been removed by carefu 


means only bemg employed 


FAROLA will etisfy « rebust apqatite, but it is specially ewited fer lnvalide and 
Samples will be sent free te Nu 
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HOSPITAL WORK IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


From OuR CORRESPONDENT.) 


N URSING in Newfoundland is yet in its infancy. 
l [he General Hospital, St. John’s, has just now sent 
yut its first trained nurses. With the advent of the 
1urse in Newfoundland came the realisation of the need 
for her. She did not come to fill a long-felt want, but 





rather made the int felt by showing how much she 
ild d to lake lliness more bearable. 
Che General Hospital in St. John’s is, with the ex- 
ception of the Hospital for Contagious Diseases and 
Dr. Grenfell’s Hospital at Battle Harbor in connection 


with the Deep-Sea Mission, the only hospital for the 
e of Newfoundland, and is quite inadequate. By 
far the greater number of the cases consist of accidents 
and tubercular joint diseases. Tuberculosis in one form 
x another is very common here. It has been attributed 





to the use of stoves and the passing of the open 
grate, the only ventilation in the small houses 
of the poor. 

With bitterly cold weather, the thermometer some- 


times below zero, clothing not over-abundant, every door 
and window kept closely shut, all the family collect 
together around the stove in the smal] kitchen, breathing 
the same air over and over again, laying themselves open 
to the attack of any disease that comes their way. Then 
the sudden change from the overheated room to the open 
sir, where the temperature is from forty to eighty degrees 
lower, tries the strongest, and if one member of a family 
contracts the disease, it does not stop, it ravages till 
there are none left to fall a prey to it. These cases are 
not, however, taken into the General Hospital, and a 
home for consumptives is very much needed. 

[The death-rate among infants is very high due, in 
4 great measure, to improper feeding 

We find that few of our patients care for roast beef 





1 mutton; when appetite fails, and they are asked if 
there is anything they think they could eat, the in- 
variable answer is, ‘‘I would like some pork and cabbage,” 
r ‘‘I would like ‘something salty,’’’ meaning salt pork. 
\ patient at death’s door, who was vomiting everything 
she to made a e request. To gratify a dying wish 
t was given to her, with the result that the vomiting 
eased, and she immediately began to improve! Another, 
. few hours after operation, thought he would be all right 
f he had a bit of salt meat and a good drink of water. 


We are beginning to realise that what seems to us food 
fit only for strong men is most easily digested because 
it is the food to which the patients are accustomed. 

We cet a great many cases similar to locomotor ataxia, 
but differing in many ways, seeming to be a disease 


peculiar to the country. The patient will always describe 
it as b cl in the legs.”’ or he ‘‘got his blood chilled,’’ 
und it seems t be caused by exposure to wet and cold, 
fishing in open boats with the feet in salt water for hours 
at a time, until a repetition of such ‘“‘chilling”’ results 
in loss of power over the lower limbs. It sometimes 

is to treatment, but often returns when the patient 


goes back to the same conditions of life and work. 

The hospital is entirely supported by Government, and 
the Members of the House of Assembly take a fatherly 
nterest in their constituents, sending them to the hos- 
pital when they are ill, and sending them home again 
when they recover, at whatever distance their homes 





It is hoped that the hospital will shortly be enlarged, 
und there will then be accommodation for twice the 


number of patients 





NOTES FROM THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
WAR 


‘Cc’ USIE” and “Zana” were the coloured cook and 
. )housemaid of the Army Sisters’ Quarters at the 
Military Hospital, Middelburg, Cape Colony. Susie was 
the mother of Zana, and a native of South Africa, as 
her colour showed, and, I think, of the Hottentot tribe. 
We sisters used to depend on old Susie for a good deal 
»f our domestic comforts in camp, and yet Susie at times 








$$ 


was very trying. She had one bad habit, that of 


theap alcoho! sold to natives, which is extreme 
toxicating. She had quite a number of young dau 
»f various ages, and when she felt an ‘‘attack’’ , 


on, she used to send for one of them to take her 
and when the little daughter arrived, ‘‘Susie”’ 


1g too freely, and was much given to indulging 


absent herself for two or three days, and get hoy 


drunk. When sufficiently sobered, she returned to 


begging for forgiveness, and very penitent when s 
but rather inclined to take her absence as a joke 


severely reprimanded. We could not make up our 


to part with ‘‘Susie,’’ as she was such an engag 


thing when sober, and so faithful and honest, so t} 


put up with her failings and forgave her again and 
knowing how difficult it would have been to rep! 
She was devoted to the sisters, and often told 
wished to live with us till she died! ‘‘Zana”’ wa 
grown girl, and good-looking, as negresses go. S|} 


herself proudly erect, and worked well when s! 


pened to like the particular sister she was servin, 


used to carry in the tea things in a truly Kaffir 
tray, &c., supported with both hands, and the ; 
bread and butter on her head! She had the hor 
receiving an offer of marriage while in our servic: 
a big negro who ‘“‘bossed’’ the other natives wh 

about the military camp, but she refused him with 
Her father, who lived about three miles away, ins 


her wages being given to him, being supposed to ly 
for work, though probably more lazy than incapabl: 


allowed all his women-folk to work for him, ex 


pet daughter, who looked after him at home. Sus 


Zana slept in a tent in our quarters, and I still | 
with some sort of affection on our two servants, 
[ have left South Africa more than two years 
were quite part of our life in camp. 

One of my patients was a civilian carpent 


was employed by the military authorities at a stat 
South Africa. He was working at some temporar' 


which were being erected for use by the garrison, 
fell from some scaffolding, fracturing one arm ar 
bones of both legs. 

He made a good recovery, and was very proud 
two plaster legs, with which I practically fitted hir 

is delighted to find that instead of being lam« 
expected, his legs were both the same length, but 
1 shorter man by an inch and a half, due to sh 


ifter the bone had united. This did not so much 
in his case, as he was a very tall man, and coul 
dispense with an inch or two. 

A. N.S 





Some kindly folk in Berlin have started a very 


tical form of help for the children of poor mot! 
are away from home all day earning the wherev 
keep that home together. Whilst the childrer 
school they are well looked after, but in the 
between school hours and the return of the mot! 
are left to themselves, and even if they do not 
mischief, the home is but a cheerless, cold pla 
little fellow, a mere baby, was observed by neight 
play for a couple of hours on a broad window-sill 
locked in the room until his mother’s return fron 
He came tw no harm, fortunately, but this and 
cases have shown the need for a sort of aft 
evening créche. Here, out of school hours, in a 
cheerful room (underground, it is true), the child: 
play or work under the care of kindly helpers 
bring food with them, if possible, but coffee 
are given as part of the programme, and the 


hours of waiting for mother and supper are trans! 


into a bright, happy time, with as much as poss 
the home feeling about it. In this particular 
‘‘Home”’ is especially for girls from the age of 
nine years, and they are looked after from the 
of school until 6 p.m. The mothers are usually 
or in some cases have been deserted. The society is 
as the ‘‘ Madchenhort.”’ 


i 
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AND REGISTRATION 


on August 13th, 


in the chair, to protest against the exclusion of 
ses from the Nurses Registration Bill 
lowing resolutions were adopted :— 


the attitude of 
overnment, Board towards State registration for 


| by Miss Kelly (Matron, Steevens’ Hospital), 


(Superintendent 


National Maternity Hospital, Holles Street) :— 
Chat every Irish nurse should pledge herself to 
influence to have Ireland reinstated in the 


stration the position of all Irish trained nurses 
nfinitely worse than the existing position of mid- 
s far as they will have absolutely no remedy if 
to be recognised out of Ireland. 
» that women wishing to train as nurses will 
itals in England where they can get certificates 
recognised in the United Kingdom and the 
The training schools in Ireland will suffer very 
Therefore, she begged them to pledge them- 
no stone unturned, to miss no opportunity, 
chance in bringing their united and indi- 
orts to oppose this latest injustice to Ireland. 
Haughton (Sir P. 
Huxley (Past President I.N.A.) : 
the action of the 
Government Board in opposing the application of 
» Ireland would, if carried into effect, prove 
trimental to the Training Schools of Ireland.”’ 
Haughton, in proposing the resolution, said 
tegistration of Trained Nurses becomes 
Great. Britain and excludes Ireland, it will only 


Dun’s), seconded 


able to qualify for registration by the 
different services, Army, Navy, and Colonial, 
private nursing institutes, 
ind employ registered nurses, and it natur- 
our training schools 
to train women for work in Ireland, private 


but a woman whose ambition soared higher 
il Government Board Hospital would have no 
training in an Irish hospital. 
ndidates would be correspondingly reduced, and 
almost impossible to keep up the standard of 


proud of to-day, trained in the hospitals 
jualified by natural ability, and by acquired 


numbered in the ranks of Irish nurses; 
ls, as such, would soon be non-existent, and 
s would dwindle to those of pre-Nightingale 
sts with the rank and file of 
te of things from coming to pass, and to sup- 
ur of their schools. 


Superintendent, 


tiopal Maternity Hospital; M. Huxley, Past 
Superintendent, 
Superintendent, 


Kildare T: eacy, 











Council, asked permission to send a deputation, as the 
Irish nurses had not been consulted on a matter of such 
vital importance to them; the second, to the Irish Local 
Government Board, pointed out the danger to Irish nurses 
of being unregistered, and thus unable to work on equal 
terms with English and Scotch nurses; the third, to the 
Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, appealed for 
the help of medical men. 

A letter was sent to clerks of unions in county towns, 
secretaries of county infirmaries, and to the secretaries of 
Dublin hospitals, pointing out that if the Bill became law 
[rishwomen wishing to train as nurses would naturally go 
to the hospitals of Great Britain, from which they would 
receive a recognised hall-mark of their professional educa- 
tion, a hall-mark that would qualify them for any nurs 
ing appointment in Great Britain, the Colomes, or 
abroad. 

The College of Surgeons replied that it had already sent 
to Lord Crewe the following resolution :—‘‘ That while not 
expressing any opinion on the merits of the proposed 
‘Nurses Registration Bill’ this College is of opinion that 
Ireland should occupy a similar position to both England 
and Scotland in any legislation on this subject.’’ 

The Irish Medical Association wrote that at its last 
meeting the following resolution was carried unani 
mously :—*The Committee of Council of the Irish 
Medical Association, at a special meeting held on August 
llth, resolved that, in their opinion the exclusion of 
Ireland from the benefits of the proposed Bill for the 
Registration of Nurses would not only be very detrimental 
to the status of the Irish trained nurses, but would inflict 
a great injustice upon them by preventing them from prac- 
tising in Great Britain, and would directly reflect on the 
teaching of the profession and the Irish training institu- 
tions.”’ 





HOLLAND AND TUBERCULOSIS 

‘HE Netherlands Central Union for the Prevention of 

Tuberculosis, at a recent meeting in Utrecht, adopted 
a systematic plan of campaign. The disease is hence- 
forth to be considered a national endemic disease, and as 
such is to be combated by State measures; the public 
are to be instructed by means of leaflets, lectures, con 
sultation rooms, &c. Every commune should have its 
special hospital for tuberculosis, and insist on compul- 
sory disinfection of clothes, &c., used by patients on 
recovery or death. Children are to be rigorously pro 
tected against infection. Finally, the notification of tuber 
culosis is to be made compulsory. The compulsory in- 
surance of workmen which gives a pension to tuber- 
culosis patients is of the greatest service. In Berlin, 
where the Act is in force, the workmen themselves notify 
every case of lung trouble, and in this way cases, even 
of incipient phthisis, is known and controlled 





THE TREATMENT OF NURSES 
a i Australian Nurses’ Journal recently contained a 
letter from a nurse in Perth (W.A.), who states that 
she was sent for to a case in which there was no illness, 
but the mother had refused to cook the Christmas dinner, 
so sent for a trained nurse, no servant being available 
No déubt the nurses are asked to do some duties quite 
inconsistent with their calling. A nurse friend of mine 
in Wellington was interviewed by a lady who wished to 
engage a nurse, and during the conversation she remarked, 
‘**’m afraid, nurse, you'll find my husband’s clothes rather 
hard to wash; he is a greaser on board a ferry steamer.”’ 
Nurse advised the patient to engage a charwoman 
One farmer, whore wife was ill, was complaining that 
his partner was not helping him as usual, and remarked 
that ‘‘Nurse might come and help feed the calves. 
No doubt every nurse could relate some amazing little 
experiences same as above during her nursing careet 


D 





Don’t waste life in doubts and fears; spend yourself on 
the work before you, well assured that the right perform 
ince of this hour’s duties will be the best preparation for 
the hours or ages that follow it. Emerson 
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ANTISEPTIC TELEPHONES. 
’'TENTION has at last been called to the telephone 

A is a source of possible infection. In view of the ever- 
increasing number of persons who make use of public 
telephone call offices, even the most optimistic cannot but 
realise that, until some effective means of disinfecting 
the instrument is devised, the public is being subjected 
to an unnecessary amount of danger. With this object in 
view, Messrs. Jeyes have introduced an ‘‘ Antiseptic Tele- 
phone Cap”’ (price 3d., post free, 4d.), consisting of a 
metal ring with a diaphragm of absorbent gauze material, 
which should be moistened with a solution of Jeyes’ 





Fluid at intervals of not longer than one week. The cap 
may be used with advantage on private instruments, or 
carried in the pocket for adjustment to public telephones, 
and the user can rest assured that by this simple method 
he has avoided the danger of the infectious public tele- 
phone. 





NEWS ITEMS 
[Tne Education Committee of the Stockton Town Coun- 
have sanctioned the appointment of Miss Jackson, of 


Stockton, as school nurse. 


By the ll of the late Mr. John Dickinson, of Dur 
ham, the Nurses’ Pension Fund of the Sunderland In- 
firmary will receive £250, and the Sunderland D.N.A. a 


similar sum. 


Miss E. C. Laurence, the matron of the Chelsea Hos- 
pital for Women, has obtained six months’ leave of ab- 
sence to re-visit South Africa, where she earned her 
R.R.C., during the Boer War. She leaves in October, and 


n her absence the assistant matron will fill her place. 


Waar a nurse may do in her spare time to beautify a 
garden is exemplified at St. John’s Hospital, Twickenham, 
where Nurse Maud does the whole of the gardening, mostly 

the early morning. She defrays the whole cost herself, 
and the hospital is to be congratulated on having such an 

trious and generous nurse 


Sister Acnes Karty, the head of the German Nurses’ 
Association, has had a serious illness and operation, and 

though she has recovered, the doctors advise her to 
have a year’s rest. Sister Karll, however, states that be 
fore she can do this, with a peaceful mind, many weighty 
steps must be taken, and many difficulties in the path of 
progress overcome 

Tre National Poor Law Officers’ Association will op- 
pose any registration scheme which denies Poor Law 
nurses a proper status, and at its recent summer meet- 
ing passed a unanimous resolution :—‘t That the National 
Association be urged to keep a watchful eye on any Bills 
iffecting the Remstration of Nurses with a view to the 
rding of the interests of Union Nurses.”’ 

We regret to learn of the accident which befel a nurse 
at’ Banstead Asylum while enjoying a cycle ride in the 
neighbourhood of Coulsdon. Such accidents only serve 
to show the moral of our oft-repeated warning to our 
readers to “Sign the Coupon.”’ Tt is such a trivial 





- 


thing to affix one’s signature to the Insurance Coupon 
each week, but the benefits bestowed in time of acciden: 


will surely more than compensate for any slight trouble 


THE permission given to district nurses to wear shady 
hats during the summer is evidently not confined the 
South London D.N.A. We are informed by an Irish 
correspondent that for several years now the staff the 
Londonderry Home (Q.V.J.I.) have been given } for 
summer wear to match their uniforms, and a number of 
nurses gladly availed themselves of the concessior 


Tue Battersea Municipal Milk Depét has more than ful. 
filled the aspirations of those who were instrumental in 
founding it in 1901. Dr. Quin Lennane, the | igh 
M.O.H., gives some gratifying statistics in the recent 
report. Six hundred and _ eighteen infants ssed 
through the depét in the twelve months, of whom more 
than 60 per cent. were more or less seriously i! the 
time of their admission. Forty-nine deaths are recorded 
ind this number when compared to the mortal rate 
before the depét was started is only a little over half the 


former number. 





Q.V.J. INSTITUTE FOR NURSI 


V'ransfers and Appointments.—England and 


Miss Jessie A. Avery to Yeovil; Miss Annie Budd to Bar 
ford; Miss Daisy E. Edgley to Gosport, from S| ess 
Miss Ellen Goble to Penzance (temp.); Miss Ed M 
Heaton to Ashton-under-Lyne; Miss Honoria | to 
Pontypool; Miss Merimna Lloyd to Newark p.); 
Miss Mary Montgomery to Rochdale (temp.); Miss Billah 
L. Partridge to Rawtenstall; Miss Lily Store) St. 


Austell (temp.); Miss Ada F. Wright to Sheer: 





PRESENTATION 


Miss FisHBURN, on resigning her post of ly 
I'revor’s Nurse” for the Brynkinalt tenantry 
sented with a handsome plated Georgian tea-serv 
an electro-mounted oak tray and toast rack. Lady 
in presenting the gifts, alluded in the highest 
Nurse Fishburn’s work during the five years she 
in the district. 


1fS¢ 





DEATH 
We regret to learn of the death of Miss A Oak- 
shott, a nurse in Cork. Nurse Oakshott was sitting in 
the grounds of the South Infirmary chatting to a tient 
when she suddenly became faint, and, losing 
ness, expired before medical aid could be administ 


APPOINTMENTS 
Guy, Miss Alice. Assistant nurse, Tindale Cres In- 
fectious Hospital. 
Trained at Salop Infirmary and Monsale Fever Hos 
pital. 
HAYWARD, Miss N. 
house Infirmary. 
Trained at Shoreditch Infirmary; Princess C! An's 
Nursing Home, Windsor; Royal Victoria Nursing 
Home, 8. Ascot. 
Howett, Miss Amy. Theatre and ward sister tral 
London Ophthalmic Hospital. 


Head night nurse, St. Panc: ork 


Trained at Oldham Infirmary, Lancs. ; Stafford In 
firmary and Eye Hospital (staff nurse); | try 
Hospital (out-patient sister). 

Noakes, Sister. Night sister, National Hos} tor 
Paralysed and Epileptic, Queen Square 

r'rained at Northampton General Hospital; Que: har- 

lotte’s Hospital; National Hospital (ward s1 
Tempteron, Miss M. Nurse-matron, Rhymney tage 
Hospital. 

Trained at St. Thomas’s Hospital, London; M: lett 

Cottage Hospital (matron); Aberdare Inte tious 


Diseases Hospital (matron). 
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A Novelty that commends itself to all 
users of Bandages. 


A NEW BANDAGE WINDER. 


DR. ROWLAND’S PATENT. 
Two SIZES, PRICES 1- & 3G. 


























ADVANTAGES :— 1) It should be found 
It is always ready. . in every Surgeon’s 
It is always clean. RN a i and Nurse’s Bag 
It is very portable. TEN | , 7 
. : / and First Aid . 
It is a great time saver. Ty 
| It is durable. een moet Ambulance Cases. 
La Loh. 





May be obtained from any Chemist, or direct from 


] Ss. MAW, SON « Sons, 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENT MAKERS, 
7 to 12, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. 





GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


“ERASMIC” 


SOAP. 








Price 4d. per Tablet. II3d. per Box of 3 Tablets. 





RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


We shall be pleased to send a Free Sample, post paid, to all 
qualified Nurses upon receipt of professional card. 





THE ERASMIC CO., Ltd., WARRINGTON. 




















It is well to mention “ The Nursing Times” when answering its Advertisements. 























































A SIMPLE METHOD OF 
INFANT FEEDING 
ERFECT theories on paper often become per- 
fect failures in practice. This is especially 

true of the science known as “ infant feeding,’’ 
and workers in this field have come to the con- 
clusion that ‘‘ the next best’’ which is practical 
and possible of universal application is far and 
away better than the pertection theories, which 
can only apply to the fortunate few. 

Dr Langmead, in a lecture delivered at the 
Post-Graduate Polyclinic, and reported in @a 
recent Clinical Journal, brings a ray of hope to 
those who may reasonably have despaired of ever 
seeing prescription milks—unboiled but yet pure 
milk, &e possible for their dear slum babies. 

Dr. Langmead comes straight to the point, dis- 
miss'ng all these wonderful possibilities for the 
individual baby, and introducing us to a method 
practicable for the masses. 

He begins by reminding his hearers that ‘‘ there 
is no perfect substitute for breast milk ’’; that 
** bottle life is artificial life for the baby and 
fraught with many dangers’’; and that ‘* who- 
ever takes a child from the breast during the first 
six months of life incurs a real responsibility 

As to a substitute for breast milk when abso- 
lutely necessary, Dr. Langmead says :—‘‘ There 
is nothing to be gained by using the less readily 
procurable milks.’’ Cow’s milk will answer all 
purposes 

It is, of course, a well-known fact that cow’s 
milk, roughly speaking, has the three principal 
ingredients: proteid, fat, and sugar, in the pro- 
portion of 4: 4:4, while the same in mother’s 
milk stand at 2: 4:6, these being convenient to 
remember. It is, therefore, only the proteid 
which is in excess, but this, in itself, is of very 
little importance. What does matter is that the 
proteid in cow’s milk consists of six times more 
casein than albumen; while in the proteid of 
mother’s milk there are equal parts of casein and 
albun en Albume nis easy to digest, casein diff- 

To extract some of the superabundant casein is 
theoretically easy, but for the masses practically 
impossible. It is done in humanised milk. 

Dr. Langmead points out, however, that it has 
been recently discovered that one reason for the 
great indigestibility of cow’s casein is the excess 
of salts of calcium in this milk as compared with 
mother’s milk, and, further, that it has now been 
amply demonstrated that these salts can be pre- 
cipitated and rendered innocuous by the addition 
harmless, viz., 





of i it which s absolutely 
sodium citrate 

1 with citrate of soda in the 
proportion of two grains to an ounce has a soft 
curd, easily digested by an infant. The necessity 
for extracting the excess of casein is thus ob- 
viated, as it causes no digestive disturbance, and 
what is not required by the infant simply passes 


awav bv the stools 
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Dilution of the milk is, with this method 
necessary. Dilution has been the cause of : 
sands of deaths, as unless cream or cod liver 
regularly given, the child is starved, unless 
deed, it takes and absorbs double the qua 
that its stomach is intended by nature to re 

As Dr. Langmead says :— 

Diluted milk is ‘‘a bulky form of food, 
at an age when any distension of the stom 
particularly undesirable’’; while the dil 
necessary at special months, and the subse 
variation of the cream and sugar to be add 
far too complicated for the average mother 
also the amount of manipulation required bj 
mixtures involves grave risks of germ conta 
tion. The curd also, although less in quantit 
still much coarser than in human milk, wh 
cream which must be added is beyond the 1 
of many mothers, and often contains pres 
tives. Every worker amongst infants en » 
can endorse these conclusions. 

In whole-milk-feeding lies the remedy 

Those of us who read and enjoyed B 
‘‘The Nursling,’’ and realised that for fourt 
years he had consistently used undiluted 
and had ‘‘ never seen bad results,’’ had not | 
single case of rickets or scurvy, and hardl; 
saw an enlarged abdomen—we, indeed, 
velled and wished, but feared, to follow 
steps. 

The one essential in Budin’s method 
efficient sterilisation of the milk. It mu 
kept at a temperature of nearly 212° F. for 
minutes, and be given from the bottle in wi 
it is treated without risk of contaminatior 
the air. This sterilisation renders the cas 
soft and easily digested as that in mother’s 1 
but it would be impossible to get it effic 
carried out in many poor homes. Cheap st 
ing apparatus is now coming into vog 


amongst some mothers of the intelligent o1 


this method of giving whole milk is grad 
becoming practicable. 

The one essential in Dr. Langmead’s 
bringing method is the citration of the milk 
It has been tentatively tried for som 
but only combined with dilution, which robs 
much of its value. Dr. Langmead has no\ 
more than twelve months employed citratior 
out dilution amongst his out-patients at th: 
dington Green Children’s Hospital, and is ‘ 
than gratified by the results.’’ Fifty cl 
have been treated in this way who “ wer 
wasting under other methods of fe 
‘*Many were marasmic, two or three we 
about 5 lb. at ten weeks to three months « 

They have all, with the exception of a 
sight of, steadily gained weight, many mal 
for lost time, and reaching the normal 
before citration was replaced by unaltered 
They have become strong; well-developé 
fants with no signs of rickets.”’ 

This, we must remember, is not a ser 
picked cases, but just observations on the ord 
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tients, whose treatment in their own homes 
rally so discouraging. 

treatment as to times and amounts for each 
¢ ig determined for each individual baby, as 


m are too weak and emaciated to take the 
normal quantity for their age, and may have to 
begin on half rations, but, be it noted, not on half 
strength. The scales on each subsequent weekly 
visit will determine the increase necessary. 


usual times of feeding are— 
By Day.—1-5 weeks, 2 hourly; 5-10 weeks, 24 
h vy: 10 weeks to 6 months, 3 hourly. 
By Night (10 p.m. to 7 a.m.).—1-3 weeks, 2 
foe 3-6 weeks, 1 feed. 
Quantities (approximately) for each feed :— 


Ist week, Si. 

Mdand 3rd ,, §ii. These quantities are said to 
4thand 5th ,, Siti. err on the side of liberality, 
6thto 12th ,, 3iv. and it will be generally wiser 
3rd ith month, 3v. to begin the treatment on less 
Sthto%th ,, 5yvi. quantities. 

Mh to 12th ,, Sviii. 


The milk is to be brought up to the boil as 
soon as if comes into the house, and be placed in 
a jug which has been just previously scalded out, 


covered with muslin. When partly cooled, the 
quantity of sodium citrate necessary can be added. 
In the Paddington Hospital Dr. Langmead has the 
drug so dispensed that the exact quantity of the 
sodium citrate for each meal is contained in one 


teaspoonful of a mixture. For example, if a child 
is to take three ounces of whole milk at each meal, 
the digestive mixture will contain six grains of 
sodium citrate in each teaspoonful, to be added 
just before the milk is given. Or the whole of 
the milk required in twenty-four hours can 
be calculated, being in this case eight 
meals of three ounces=24 oz. of milk=1} pint. 
This quantity would require 48 grains of sodium 
citrate, which could be weighed out in powders, 
and the mother be instructed to dissolve one in 
two teaspoonfuls of boiled water, and to add it to 
the whole supply. Wholesale chemists will sell 
the drug in large quantities at 2s. 6d. or 3s. a lb., 
and this works out at 1d. for six pints of milk. 

If a nurse prefers to have a large bottle of a 


certain strength made up by a chemist—e.g., ten 
grains of sodium citrate to a drachm (teaspoon- 
ful) of distilled water—a small quantity of chloro- 


form water must be added to it for preserving 


purposes. She could then get a few little bottles 
marked off in teaspoonfuls, and fill them for the 
mothers, remembering that 40 grains are required 
for each pint, or 20 grains for each half-pint of 
lk, which would be equal to four or two tea- 
spoonfuls respectively of the mixture. 
Nurses must not forget that it is of great im- 


I e in feeding with undiluted milk to ensure 
fat percentage in it; but large dairies with 
lit to uphold are much easier to find than 
ly, and some will even send some miles 
heir depét if two or three mothers will 
g tee to take a pint or so a day. 
lairies cannot, however, always be relied 
{ nurses should make a practice of testing 
supplied to their patients at irregular 





intervals in order to see that it has the required 
percentage of fat. 

We feel sure that those workers amongst the 
poor who are so often in despair about their little 
bottle-babies will now take renewed courage, and 
with this method of feeding save many from 
marasmus, rickets, and general malnutrition. 


ANALGESIA V. ANASTHESIA 
IN OBSTETRICS 


RECENT number of fhe Lancet reports an 

address given at the North of England Ob- 
stetrical Society on the subject which heads this 
paper. One or two points in the learned address 
may interest our readers, as the speaker suggests 
a method which other doctors may try. Sir W. 
Sinclair gives a résumé of the various attempts 
to lessen the pain of childbirth which have been 
in vogue from early days. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury Smellie, the man midwife, used to apply 
external warmth, and give, internally, highly 
spiced and pungent cordials, which produced 
stomach pain and distress to overshadow the 
uterine! In the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury came Simpson with chloroform, and later on 
ether was used. Both being in some ways unde- 
sirable substitutes have been tried. In 1878 a 
quarter of a grain of morphia injection was given, 
and found “‘ not to affect the frequency, force, or 
duration of the labour pains,’’ but to diminish 
sensibly the sensitiveness of the patient. This 
is not, however, often practised, and spinal anes- 
thesia was the next thing tried—various sub- 
stances, as cocain-eucaine, stovain, &c., having 
been injected into the spinal canal. It is a method 
only applicable to hospital patients, and by a 
consensus of opinion has latterly been condemned 
—many children having been born poisoned, and 
the after effects on the mother being frequently 
serious. 

The method Sir William Sinclair advocates is 
far simpler. He has used it with much success 
for several years, for obstetrical and gynecological 
operations, and Dr. Gordon, of Monsall Fever 
Hospital, has gone further and, employed it in 
abdominal section and suture of the intestine in 
enteric fever. ‘*‘ About three-quarters of an hour 
before the time fixed for the operation the patient 
gets a hypodermic injection of morphia, a quarter 
of a grain, more or less, according to her bulk.”’ 
A quarter of an hour or twenty minutes later ‘‘ she 
receives a soothing draught of two or three ounces 
of brandy or whisky, diluted and disguised with 
extract. of liquorice.’’ ‘‘ If a patient accustomed 
to alcohol, she must have rather more.’’ ‘‘ By the 
appointed time the most timid patient has become 
apathetic.’’ The surfaces to be operated on are 
mopped over with eucaine, and then perchloride 
solution, and, as a rule, the patient never mur- 
murs, and drops off to sleep as soon as the opera- 
tion is over. Some patients are so terrified by the 
thought of a general anesthetic, and others are 
so physically unfit, that it is a comfort to read of 
such a simple device for lessening the pain of such 
operation as forceps, curettage, &c. 
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DEVON MIDWIFERY SCHOLARSHIPS. 


In the cor ys drawn up by the special sub- 
Committee tne Education Com 
mittee in regard to the s for the train- 
ing of midwives, it is announced that “ prefer- 
ence will be given to applicants resident in the 
inty; but it is not essential that 
vuuld be Devonshire women Five 

offered at £30 each, to be given 

who obtain the scholarships given 

Devon County Council must undertake to 
1 work in the county for three years. 


Devonshire 


holarships 


administrative co 
cand tates Ss! 


scholars! ps are 


[hose 





C.M.B. EXAMINATION, AUGUST 5, 


CANDIDATES 


Ss. A 


190g 


Blenkharn, 

G. Holdgate, 
Eyres, E: Hitch, J 
snow 
Bor 
Hoyde 
Brightam ar e Hos 
E. Geni Harrison, A. E 

McRobert Wright 

Bristol Rl A. Backhouse, K arr, M. A 
British Lying-in Hospital.—B. F. Inglis, A. M 
A. J. Pringk ‘ M tendal 
Calcutta, Eder spital E. M. Warde-Jones 
Cardiff, Q.V.. D. M. Annear, A. Morgan 
Cardiff, Union Hospital.—M. M. Duffill 
Chatham, Military Families’ Hospital.—A. E 
Gibbens, M. E, Hull, A. E. von Goldacker. 
City f Londor Lyw y-in Ho pital H. Clarke, M. J. 
Davies, M. J. Driver, F. M. Gregory, A. Newton, E 
Robinson, F. J. White. 
Clapham, Maternity Hos al. a e egg, M 


hay a pital M. I. Bamford, E. De la 
pital for Womer C. E. Bliss, 


Jewell, M. J Lemm 


John 
Marshall, 


| 


Bentley, 


Darling 
; Vilitary Famuies’ Hospital M.H 
Dublin, National Maternity Hospital.—T. M. Webb 
East End Mothers’ Home S. A. Child, A. A. Cronin, 
H. A. Mills, P. L. M. Moloney, A. W. Sanderson, C. | 
Tuthill, E. Walker 
Edinburgh, Royal 
Edmonton Union In fhrmary E. B 
Johnson 
Easexa C.C.N.S R 
General Lying-in 


Blyth, M. Byrne, M 


Rees 


Vatery ty Hospital J E Adams. 
; Benjafield, A M 


Snowdell 
Hospital.—E. A. Atkinson, E. M. 
Cooney, M. A. G. Dalgleish, N. 

Doherty, E. F. Garnier, L. G. Grimes, E. B. M. Hanson, 
A. W. Harley, A. M. G. B. Hinton, W. F. Hooper, 
M. E. A. Johnstone, E. Kemble, M. 8S. Laxton, J. M 
McDonald, 1. N. Miles, E. C. Murray, A. M. Russell, 
S. E. R. Shipman, B. M. Spackman, A. M. Stevens, 
A. G. Street, M. A. Swane, I. McM. Thomson, E. M 
Tory, M. Whitmell, S. E. Whittle, F. M. Witherby. 
Glasgow Maternity Hospital.—G. E. Rix, J. Taylor 
A. M. Wilson 

G iy” ] hifution M 
son, M Stones, 

Hull Lying-in Charity.—} A. Lush 

Ipswich Nurses’ on Carsons 

King’s Nort . Johnstone 

London H 3] l rlegg, M E Goodall-Copestake, 
D. Henderson, M. . M. Jillings, N. E. M 
Schwabe, C. D. Sharp, M. E. Smith, E. L. Smyth, A. M 
Vance 
Neu H 


Bottomley, D. Page, L. Robin 


pital for Women.—J. L. Bell, M. M. Gibb 
Plaistow, Maternity Charity.—M. I. C. Beaufoy, C. J. 
Burn, E. Diamcnd, A. Dunford, A. Dunford, E. B 
Edwards, E. M. Fields, M. E. F , E. Gammon, E 
Gentle, F. Gough, E. L. Hayler, A. A. Hopkins, E. Ikin, 
M. Jeftr F. D Kelly; L. Laming, K. Matthews. 





Price, E. L 
Tripp, E. E. 


Pease, F 


M. E. Moxham, H 
} Tringham, A. 


J. Stephens, E. J. 
F. F. Wigmore 

Private Tuition.—M. 8. Audas, A. Bailey, E. Barn 
A. F. Barry, E. E. Bartlett, E. Boon, M. Brentnall, 
Brereton, H. E. Brooke, G. Brooks, E. M. Bryant, M. \ 
Campbell, E. A. Capeling, M. M. Crawford, R. Day 
‘ Discombe, I. G. Donaldson-Selby, K. Edwaz 
M. Edwards, E. A. Gibbons, K. Gill 
: Hall, M. A. Hart, F. He 
M. Heap, D. Hobbs, E Honeywood, E. Hook, C 
Hosking, M. Hunter, A. R. Irvine, A. M. James, M 
Lane, L. Laxton, J. E. Lloyd, E. McClernon, 
Mackenzie, M. McKichen, F. M. Magill, G. A. Mu 
E. M. Nicol, 8. Ormerod, F. A. Parker, M. Pear, M. « 
Preston, J. Protheroe, F. Reynolds, E. M. Rotherha 
E. L. Rylott, E. E. E. Simmons, E. Smale, A. Sm 
M. E. Tanner, H. A. Townsend, E. Wakelin, M 
Wallace, F. M. Wetherell, J. Whiting, E. S. William: 
M. Wright. 

(Queen Charlotte's Hospital L. N. Aumonier, M 
Cole, B. Copping, A. M. Hooton, M. A. Langham, F 
Lock, E. E. A. Moore, E. M. Ogilvie, A. E. Paine, 
tidpath, I. M. Rust, A. L. Stapeley. 

“Regions Beyond” Missionary 
Clemon 

Rotunda Hospital.—V. M. 
Reed, J. H. Williamson 

Salvation Army Maternity Hospital.—G. M. Andr: 
B. Fitzwalter, G. S. French, E. B. A. Kriiger, 
McCann, I. Macintosh, A. A. C. Pritchard, M 
Summers, L. H. Watts, E. P. Wilford. 

West Ham Workhouse A. Black, F. Quilter. 

Windsor H.P.H. Princess Chriatian’s Maternity H 

E. Brazier, M. A. Warnett. 

Candidates examined, 284; candidates 
Percentage of failures, 18°7. 


Right 
Tucke 


Edwards, 
A. Griffin, M. A. 


Union.—E. H. 


Cochrane, J. M. Jones, H 


passed, 





MIDWIFERY FOR GENTLEWOMEN 
PAMPHLET is now being sent to all the Lo: 


f{\ hospitals by Miss Alice Gregory, laying before nu 


and educated women the wide field of employment oper 


to those who care in an intelligent and scientific way 


the future welfare of their race. Nor is science or | 


tical forethought alone needed, for, as Miss Gregory re- 


marks in her pamphlet: ‘‘ The work to which we dé 
to call your attention should only be undertaken by tl 
who have a feeling of vocation. It should involve a tr 
ing in both general and maternity work . . . and it ne 
sitates a readiness to teach, by constant and laborious 
petition, the elements of hygiene and the feeding and 

of infants to cottage mothers.’’ The appeal is a | 
practi al and fervent one 





The Wife: Her Book. By Haydn Brown, L.R.( 

Edin. Sisley’s, Ltd., Popular Edition. 2s. net. 
NwuRSES are sometimes glad to know of a book whi 
they can give to a newly-married friend or 
‘‘The Wife : Her Book,’’ will be a safe choice, especi 
if the recipient be pregnant, as many superstitions 
exploded, and there is much plain speaking of com: 
truths. A certain amount of literary exuber 
seems inevitable in books of this class, but it contai 
very large amount of sound advice which should prove « 
great value 

The author is strongly of opinion that health and 
piness run together, and react the one on the other 
the reader will find this principle worked out 
logical and interesting manner. 


sense 


MIpwIFt t is difficult to advise a good oper 
better write to the Association for Promoting the Tra 
and Supply of Midwives, Dacre House, Dean fF 
Street, S.W 

A. G. H You might write, giving full particular 
the Secretary of the Association for Promoting the T 
ing and Supply of Midwives, Dacre House, Dean F 
Street, S.W. Also consult our advertisement colun 


A.M 


Ml. 


patient. 











